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Some Economic Aspects of War.” 


By Professor Henry C. Emery. 


SHALL start far from the immediate subject by suggesting 
to you that, disregarding the theories of individual philoso- 
phers, there are three, and only three, general theories of 

society, or theories of historical development, which have been 
held in modern times by large numbers of men, and whjch have 
directly influenced the policies of nations. These I shall call indi- 
vidualism, socialism, and nationalism. To the individualist the 
activities of the present day and the whole course of history are 
to be interpreted as a struggle between individuals, each seeking 
his own welfare under the guidance of enlightened self-interest. 
To the socialist the history of mankind presents itself as primarily 
a struggle between classes within a given society, each class 
attempting to secure for itself privileges, prerogatives, and the 
lion’s share of power and material comfort, and each class in 
turn being overthrown through the rise of a new and more 
powerful class. Finally, the nationalist reads history as a record 
of struggle between political groups, races, or nations, and looks 
upon the problem of national survival, expansion, and supremacy 
as the vital concern of mankind. 

All of these theories have an element of truth and each in turn 
is likely to be disregardful of the significance of the others. The 
individualist refuses to recognize the fact, or at least refuses to 
recognize the necessity, of the struggle between classes and the 
struggle between nations. He looks upon the interests of labor 
and capital as harmonious and equitably adjusted by the play of 





* Lecture delivered before the Army War College at Washington, D. C. 
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economic forces, and he largely disregards national boundaries 
as playing any essential rdle in relation to man’s welfare and 
prosperity. Thomas Cooper, an early president of King’s College, 
New York (now Columbia), said that the word “nation” was 
merely a grammatical contrivance, corresponding to no reality. 

The socialist, on the other hand, fails to recognize the im- 
portance of competition within groups and sees little but the 
united forces of one class facing those of another. At the same 
time, he is as cosmopolitan as is the individualist and believes 
that the mutual interests of classes throughout the world are 
powerful enough to break down national boundaries and to make 
struggles between nations impossible in the future. I leave it to 
you to search your own minds as to how far you also, with 
your ideas of the importance of national struggles, disregard the 
element of truth which lies in the other two theories. 

It is possible to combine two of these conceptions of history 
together, and a brilliant German economist begins a book by the 
somewhat brutal statement that all history is either a struggle for 
the feeding ground or a struggle for a share of the fodder. 

The last theory of society to which I have referred, namely, 
that of nationalism, is historically the first, but I have put it last 
because it has been vigorously revived in recent years, both on 
the basis of new theories of science and on the basis of changed 
economic conditions. For centuries, the bitter struggle between 
racial and natural groups was so patent and obvious a fact that 
it was generally accepted as the all-important factor of human 
affairs, without much theorizing regarding it either on the part 
of the statesman or on the part of the philosopher. 

A strong reaction developed in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, and the opposing individualistic conception largely domi- 
nated both the ideas of thinking men and the policies of statesmen, 
especially in the second and third quarters of the century. This 
was partly the result of the new philosophic ideas which charac- 
terize the close of the eighteenth century, especially in France 
and England, and partly the result of the peculiar commercial 
conditions of that time. 

The best expression of it, especially in the field of economics, is 
to be found in Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” published in 
1776, in which he preaches the doctrine of the “natural system of 
liberty” and opposes all the regulations and restrictions which had 
been used with the view of advancing the prosperity of one nation 
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at the expense of others, and laid the foundation for that theory 
of leaving the welfare of society to be worked out through the 
complete liberty of the individual to follow his own best interests, 
unchecked and unregulated by the action of government. 

Seed of this nature fell on fertile soil at the close of the Na 
poleonic wars. Europe was worn out by a long series of wars 
which had culminated in that titanic struggle, and from sheer 
exhaustion nations were ready to accept a philosophy of perpetual 
peace. But equally important was the fact that England had 
advanced so immeasurably beyond other nations in industry and 
commerce that for a long time to come, the possibility of economic 
rivalry between nations seemed slight. England iad everything 
in her favor in desiring peace with all the world. She had in the 
past adopted a policy of vigorous protectionism and of brutal 
aggression wherever commercial gains were to be secured. She 
had come out so completely the victor that it did not seem worth 
while for any other nation to attempt now to enter into rivalry 
with her, either by the adoption of her commercial policy or by 
an attempt at the re-conquest of her vast colonial possessions 

Under these conditions, the policies of peace, economy, free 
trade, and laissez faire went hand in hand and were generally 
accepted by most thinking men as representing the policies which 
the world should have followed in the past and was now destined 
to follow indefinitely in the future. The interests of the individ- 
ual and the state were assumed to be identical and the interests 
of nation with nation to be completely harmonious. Thus the 
principles of individualism and cosmopolitanism came to hold 
sway for more than fifty years. A great change, however, was 
to take place, and the doctrines of that time have come today to 
be widely discredited by the most profound students of economics 
and politics. As one recent writer—Professor E. V. Robin 
son—has well expressed it: 

Finally, in addition to the silent crumbling away of the 
philosophical foundations of the cosmopolitan theory and its 
breakdown on a matter of such capital importance as the relation 
of the state to industry, has come its total discredit through 
the ascertained falsity of its economic assumptions. It was 
assumed: (1) that England was destined to be the workshop of 
the world; (2) that free trade was to solve the economic (or 
social) problem; (3) that the world was soon to adopt the unre- 


stricted exchange of products ; (4) that the era of perpetual peace 
was close at hand—all of which, being necessary inferences from 
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the accepted doctrine of economic harmonies as formulated by 
Bastiat, were formerly thought above discussion but now are 
held beneath it. 


As I have already said, the causes for this change in attitude 
are two-fold: (1) revolutionary changes in scientific theory 
regarding organic life; and (2) the change in economic condi- 
ditions which brought about a renewal of national rivalry and an 
increased sense of race conflict. The full significance of the 
Darwinian theory of the formation of species through natural 
selection based on a struggle for existence was not at first appre- 
ciated so far as its bearing on the history of human societies 
was concerned. When, however, national antagonisms once more 
came to make themselves consciously felt, it was found now that 
our conceptions regarding the problem of race struggle took on 
an entirely new aspect. Here was a scientific theory ready at 
hand to give a profound philosophic basis to a nationalistic con- 
ception of history, both past and future, which the writers of the 
nineteenth century supposed they had disposed of for all time. 

This evolutionary application of the function of war in the 
history of civilization has been made by many writers. Much 
attention is paid to it by the well-known Dutch writer, Dr. Stein- 
metz, in his recent work entitled “Die Philosophie des Krieges.” 
The first writer in English to develop this idea in striking form 
was Walter Bagehot in his epoch-making little book entitled 
“Physics and Politics.” The main thesis of the book is the 
development of race character and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion through the continuous struggle of competing groups for 
expansion and supremacy, in which the process of natural selec- 
tion operated, as in the case of all organic life, to bring about 
the survival of the fittest. 

One chapter of this work is entitled “The Use of Conflict,” in 
which he says: 

The progress of the military art is the most conspicuous—I was 
about to say the most showy—fact in human history. Ancient 
civilization may be compared with modern in many respects, and 
plausible arguments constructed to show that it is better; but 
you can not compare the two in military power. Napoleon could 
indisputably have conquered Alexander ; our Indian army would 
not think much of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

I venture to quote at length another passage in the same 
chapter : 
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Particular consequences may be dubious, but as to the main fact 
there is no doubt; the military strength of man has been growing 
from the earliest time known to our history straight on till now. 
And we must not look at times known by written records only; 
we must travel back to older ages, known to us only by what 
lawyers call real evidence—the evidence of things. Before his- 
tory began, there was at least as much progress in the military art 
as there has been since. The Roman legionaries or Homeric 
Greeks were about as superior to the men of the shell mounds and 
the flint implements as we are superior to them. There has been 
a constant acquisition of military strength by man since we know 
anything of him, either by the documents he has composed or the 
indications he has left. 

The cause of this military growth is very plain. The strongest 
nation has always been conquering the weaker; sometimes even 
subduing it, but always prevailing over it. Every intellectual gain, 
so to speak, that a nation possessed was in the earliest times made 
use of—was invested and taken out—in war; all else perished. 
Each nation tried constantly to be the stronger, and so made or 
copied the best weapons ; by conscious and unconscious imitation, 
each nation formed a type of character suitable to war and 
conquest. Conquest improved mankind by the intermixture of 
strengths ; the armed truce which was then called peace improved 
them by the competition of training and the consequent creation 
of new pewer. Since the long-headed men first drove the short- 
headed men out of the best land in Europe, all European history 
has been the history of the superposition of the more military 
races over the less military, of the efforts—sometimes successful, 
sometimes unsuccessful—of each race to get more military ; and 
so the art of war has constantly improved. 

But why is one nation stronger than another? In the answer 
to that, I believe, lies the key to the principal progress of early 
civilization and to some of the progress of all civilization. The 
answer is that there are very many advantages—some small and 
some great—every one of which tends to make the nation which 
has it, superior to the nation which has it not; that many of these 
advantages can be imparted to subjugated races or imitated by 
competing races; and that though some of these advantages may 
be perishable or inimitable, yet on the whole, the energy of 
civilization grows by the coalescence of strengths and by the 
competition of strengths. ; 


It would be hard to exaggerate the change which has come 
about both in historical writing and in political thinking, as a 
result of the theory of natural selection. History has been largely 
rewritten in the light of this new philosophy, and more and more 
has the economic element come to be emphasized as the determin- 
ing factor in the history of national struggles. However, if the 
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effect of the new theory was merely to change our interpretation 
of the past, it would be of relatively little significance for the 
problem which we are discussing. The vital question is how far 
this principle is operative at the present time and whether or not 
it throws any light on the practical problems of the moment. 

It would never have come to full recognition in the field of 
humau affairs, had not marked changes taken place in economic 
conditions since the triumph of the free-trade school in England. 
i have referred to the early period of mercantilism, when every 
weapon of a nation was utilized to advance its own interests at 
the expense of rivals. These weapons were various, including 
protective tariffs, prohibitions and bounties on exports and 
imports as the occasion might demand, commercial treaties, the 
arts of diplomacy, and finally war. 

The last twenty-five years have seen the development of a neo- 
mercantilism which, although more enlightened in detail than the 
commercial policy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
still takes as its starting point the rivalry between nations rather 
than the harmony of their interests, and uses, or stands prepared 
to use, the weapons of that earlier period. From the doctrine 
of individualism spring the ideas of free trade, economy, and 
perpetual peace. From the doctrine of nationalism spring the 
ideas of protectionism, economic independence, the necessity of 
increased public expenditure, and the inevitableness of war. This 
is as true of the nationalism of today as it was of the mercantilism 
of the seventeenth century. 

What is the reason for this return in modern times to political 
and economic theories which have been temporarily so completely 
supplanted? The answer is, of course, to be found in the changed 
economic conditions, including a great increase in population and 
an extraordinary industrial expansion. The great economic prog- 
ress of the years when the peace and free-trade dogma was so 
influential, has been the very cause of its own overthrow. As I 
have already said, for a half century after the Napoleonic wars 
the economic rivalry of nations, which had been so vital and 
influential in the earlier period, temporarily disappeared. As 
industry recovered and proceeded to advance by leaps and bounds, 
nations were again brought face to face with the fierce problems 
of international competition. France, Germany, and the United 
States pushed rapidly to the front, and the theory that England 
alone should be the workshop of the world was no longer tenable. 
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The growth of industry made the problem of control of neutral 
markets a crucial one for the prosperity of industrial nations, and 
the rapid growth of population suddenly brought mankind face 
to face with the problem of the ages; namely, is there room on 
the earth for the indefinite expansion of all competing races? 
If not, who shall get off the earth? Which races shall expand 
and exploit the world’s material resources, spreading their own 
peculiar civilization at the expense of others? Here we have the 
problem of the struggle for survival and natural selection, not as 
a scientific theory of the evolution of lower organisms, but as a 
practical problem of the moment for every nation to face. What 
race is meekly going to admit its own inferiority without a strug 
gle and calmly step aside to make room for the expansion of its 
rivals? 

The growth of population in the future, as in the past, may be 
expected to act like the generation of steam. Either there must 
be some exhaust through the safety valve or else an explosion 
And when the areas available are inadequate to relieve the increase 
in pressure, which may be the case recurringly in history, inter 
national contests are almost inevitable. 

Ideas of this kind are laughed at by many of the most in 
telligent people in the United States, and it is not unnatural that 
such ideas should be little recognized in this country in view of 
our past history. In the first place, we have always considered 
ourselves largely isolated from the rest of the world and exempt 
by our geographical position from the problems of the older 
nations. In the next place, the extent of territory and the great 
natural resources of this country made the problem of the pres 
sure of population on subsistence seem almost a ridiculous fancy 

Our isolation today, however, is by no means so complete as 
we had formerly thought, and we now recognize that the era of 
inexhaustible free lands for a growing population has passed 
forever. It is entirely natural that these ideas should have been 
held more widely in Europe and should have led there to a greater 
intensity of feeling than in the United States. That the whole 
attitude of European thinkers towards the problems of national 
rivalry has changed during the past generation can not be ques- 
tioned, and it has changed simply because European nations have 
again been brought up against the hard fact of earlier ages. The 
idea is growing that now, as formerly, the indefinite expansion of 
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a race in numbers and prosperity can only be ultimately con- 
tinued by means of conquest. 

These are not the views of the military class alone. They are 
the views held, for instance, by many professors of political 
economy, a class who (it has always been assumed in England 
and the United States) were necessarily, from their profession, 
advocates of economy, disarmament, and peace at all costs. A 
striking volume of essays by leading German economists appeared 
a decade ago dealing with the commercial problems of Germany, 
in which the two chief notes were, first, the necessity of a vigorous 
government policy to advance the world trade of the Empire, 
and, second, the demand that German trade should everywhere be 
carried on under the sheltering protection of German guns. 

So far I have attempted to point out the contrast between cer- 
tain general theories of society and the historical. reasons for the 
overthrow of the old philosophy of nationalism by the ideas of a 
cosmopolitan individualism in the nineteenth century, and for the 
reaction in turn against this cosmopolitanism and the substitution _ 
of a new nationalism in the twentieth century. Let ine now con- 
sider briefly certain problems regarding the relation of war to eco- 
nomics, 1. ¢., to commerce and industry, in a more practical way. 

There are two phases to this question: one is the effect of com- 
merce on war; the other is the effect of war on commerce and 
economic welfare. On both many erroneous views have been 
held by the theoretical advocates of peace and disarmament. 

First, then, what is the effect of commerce on war? For many 
years it was maintained by the group of writers most influential 
in their day that the growth of commerce inevitably meant the 
end of war, as certainly as it had meant in the past the end of 
piracy and the lawless regulation of individual affairs by the 
sword or the pistol. I recall that in the days of Mr. Godkin the 
New York Evening Post regularly printed an editorial about once 
every six months to prove wars would be impossible in the future 
because the business men would no longer tolerate such medieval 
brutality and waste; and, if I am not mistaken, I occasionally see 
in its columns editorials of this same nature. 

This idea can be found here and there from early time. It 
was given strong expression by the philosopher Kant in his work 
on “Perpetual Peace.” Under the influence of the humanitarian 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, he was one of the strong 
leaders of the anti-military spirit, and in searching for some 
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fundamental cause to prove that war would ultimately be abol- 
ished, he found it in the growth of the commercial spirit which, 
he claims, was bound to become more and more the controlling 
spirit in human affairs and which was in its very nature opposed 
to the spirit of war. 

The same idea was taken up by Herbert Spencer in his soci- 
ology, and his famous division of all societies into the military 
type and the industrial type is well known. Spencer holds, some 
what strangely it seems to me, that “aggressive egoism” is an 
essential characteristic of the militant type of society but is only 
incidental to, or, as he says, “extrinsic,” to the industrial type 
which, he claims, “favors the growth of altruistic sentiments and 
the resulting virtues.” What is more important, however, is that, 
while recognizing the difficulties of political prophecy for the 
immediate future, he assumes that the forces of social evolution 
will ultimately bring about the industrial type as the permanent 


form of society. His disciples have carried this idea even farther 
and have seemed almost to hold that the elimination of war in 
the future had been scientifically proved. 

Economic historians of the present time, however, have dealt 
with the historic problem of war in a very different spirit from 
the writers of one or two generations ago. It is now generally 
recognized that commerce, or at least the economic problem of 
subsistence, has been not a deterrent of war but, more than any 
other one thing, a cause of war in the past. Professor Robinson 
of the University of Minnesota some years ago published a 
brilliant and learned essay entitled “Economics and War,” in 
which he concisely traces the influence of commercial rivalry on 
the wars throughout the centuries. 

From tribal struggles of prehistoric days for the possession of 
the best hunting grounds down through the barbarian invasions of 
Europe (caused ultimately by the search for food), through the 
struggles of England, France, Spain, and Holland in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, to the final contest between Eng- 
land and Napoleon, wars were caused primarily, not by the pre 
judices and jealousies of rulers and statesmen, but by the bitter 
rivalry for the control of the world’s economic resources. It is 
even maintained by historians that the so-called “religious” wars 
were primarily economic in their character and that even the 
Crusades were undertaken rather for the spoliation of the rich 
resources of the East than for the rescue of holy land. 
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Molinari states in his work on “Grandeur et décadence de la 
guerre”: 


When experience had demonstrated that the Crusades no longer 
paid, they were given up, and the wars of expansion of the peoples 
of Europe did not commence again until after the discovery of 
America. 


Regarding another so-called “religious” struggle, Professor 
Schmoller has gone so far as to say: 


The heroic struggle of the Dutch displays itself, when looked 
at in a dry light, as a century-long war for the conquest of East 
Indian colonies and an equally long privateering assault on the 
silver fleets of Spain and the Spanish-American colonial trade. 


One might suppose that Cromwell, of all statesmen, would have 
been moved by religious sympathies, but when the commercial 
expansion of England was at stake, the Protestant Dutch could 
expect no more sympathy from the Puritan than from the Stuart. 
The ruthless overthrow of Dutch maritime supremacy by the 
English is the striking feature of the third quarter of the century. 
It was inaugurated by Cromwell and carried through under 
Charles II, and was in no way affected by the personal feeling 
of either. It was purely a problem as to which nation should be 
mistress of the seas and master of the world’s markets. 

Has anything happened to stop this age-long result of com- 
mercial rivalry? The most recent wars, such as the Boer War 
and the war between Russia and Japan, have unquestionably been 
primarily economic in their nature, and, if I have been correct 
in my statement regarding the economic changes of the last gene- 
ration and their effect in increasing race consciousness and feel- 
ings of international hostility, we may be sure that even more 
completely than in the past nations will seldom go to war except 
for commercial advantage but will ultimately resort to arms when 
convinced that by victory they will secure for themselves the 
necessary means of maintaining or expanding their commercial 
welfare. 

Again, it may be said that the United States are not subject to 
the laws of economic and political development of European 
nations, and that any commercial gain through war is an im- 
possibility for this country. Such a view seems to me short- 
sighted in the extreme. We are already in touch with the 
problems of European politics through our island possessions ; 
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we maintain the doctrine that the whole American continent shall 
be removed from the future aggressions of foreign powers; and 
we are already reaching the point where the problem of the 
pressure of population on subsistence is no longer so distant as 
to be disregarded but may become a vital problem even within 
the lives of children now living. 

Let us turn, then, to the second phase of our question, the 
effect of war on commerce and industry. Here again we have 
to meet the common and obvious reply to this question, namely, 
that the effect of war is always destructive. That it is destruc 
tive in many ways nobody could question, but it is not necessary 
to dwell here in detail on such obvious facts as the tremendous 
financial cost of war, the loss of capital through positive destruc- 
tion and devastation of conquered territory, the waste of capital 
even for the conqueror in the utilization of so large a number of 
the means of production for merely destructive purposes and the 
removal from the ranks of industry of hundreds and thousands 
of workers who might be engaged in increasing wealth rather than 
in destroying it. All of these results of war are familiar enough, 
and even if accurate figures were available, it would not be neces 
sary to repeat them here. 

Many modern writers think that such destructive effects have 
been exaggerated in the past in the same way in which that other 
fearful loss, the loss of life, has been exaggerated. The loss of 
life we look on, not so much as an economic problem, as a humani- 
tarian one, and it needs no expression here. I should like to say 
in passing, however, that it seems strange to me that there are 
so many who, while talking of the sanctity of human life and 
expressing horror of war on this ground, seem to be unmoved 
by the far greater loss of life which comes from competition in 
the economic field with its resulting degradation of labor in cer 
tain lines of industry, the maintenance of crowded and insanitary 
slums, the spread of disease, and the degeneration, if not starva 
tion, of a part of the generation which is to take our places. 
Here is a death roll far greater than that of modern warfare, and 
a death roll which has no high compensation in the glory of 
courageous daring or faithful service to country. 

Dr. Steinmetz, in his book on the philosophy of war to which 
I have already referred, claims that the loss of life in the Euro- 
pean wars of the nineteenth century has been less than is repre 
sented by the normal fluctuations of the death rate from year to 
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year in any given country. However, as I have said, the question 
of the loss of life is not a part of the subject of this lecture. 
I wish, however, that somebody would make some judicious esti- 
mate of the problem of disease in connection with military opera- 
tions. You, of course, know that in past wars a very large 
proportion of the deaths has been due to disease rather than to 
the shot of the enemy. This is likely to be greatly changed in 
the future. Nowhere have the problems of proper sanitation and 
care of health been more thoroughly studied than in modern 
armies, and the great advance along these lines will make the loss 
from these causes very much less in future wars. 

It is only fair that the public should also recognize the splendid 
services rendered to public health by our military organization. 
It may be that under any circumstances yellow fever would have 
been stamped out. As a matter of fact, this great feat was ac- 
complished directly through our military occupation of Cuba. 
It would be hard to estimate the great economic gain which has 


come to this country through the removal of recurring yellow-— 


fever scares, with the resulting quarantines and interference with 
business. It can certainly be stated with all positiveness that since 
the outbreak of the Spanish War more lives have been saved by 
a hundredfold than have been destroyed by the United States 
Army. 

Can anything now be put on the credit side to show that war 
is not always and in every way a deterrent to economic welfare ? 
Certainly much may be said on the credit side, and I know of 
no phase of the problem of war and armaments which has been 
so neglected. A distinguished German writer, Professor Sombart, 
in a book which has just been published, entitled “Krieg und 
Kapitalismus,” devotes himself to the attempt to show that, his- 
torically, war has been an important agent in bringing about the 
growth of modern capitalism. 

In the first place, it is only through war that modern states have 
been formed, with a strong national government and the possi- 
bility of a genuine national economic policy which took the place 
of the local and territorial economics of an earlier period. The 
history of England in an earlier period and the history of Ger- 


many in the nineteenth century furnish adequate proof of the . 


close connection between the development of modern industry on 
a great scale and the development of great national units in the 
field of politics. Furthermore, war and colonial expansion have 
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always gone hand ia hand, and the development of colonial em- 
pires has been one of the important factors in the growth of 
modern capitalistic production and commerce. 

But this author suggests that war has worked more directly in 
the upbuilding of capitalism through its creation of the modern 
army with its vast needs and the great impetus given to large 
scale production through the huge financial operations resulting 
from war loans and the first appearance of a concentrated de 
mand for the productions of industry in enormous quantities. 

Sombart traces the effect of military development on economic 
conditions from the beginning of modern military organization to 
the end of the eighteenth century and summarizes his conclusions 
under three heads: first, that war, and consequently the necessity 
of military armaments, has been an active force in increasing the 
accumulations of capital. This may seem a strange conclusion in 
view of what has already been said of the destructive effect of 
war on capital and productive forces. The fact is that war acts 
in a twofold way. The enormous commercial contracts involved 
in a great war have in the past made possible the accumulation 
of large individual fortunes, and at certain stages of history, at 
least, such large individual accumulations have been a distinct 
spur to great savings and consequent investment on a large scale 
in industrial enterprises which, in turn, have increased the capital 
of the community as a whole. 

Secondly, the growth of capitalism requires the development of 
a new psychological type of industrial leader. This new leader- 
ship depended on the capacity to undertake vast enterprises re- 
quiring consummate ability in organization and direction and the 
capacity to wait patiently and work continuously for results which 
could only be accomplished at some future date. But it is exactly 
in the field of military organization and warlike enterprise that 
these capacities were first developed. Today and in this country, 
it may be that business enterprises have grown to such magnitude 
that individual concerns even overshadow the military organiza- 
tion in matters of this kind, but historically the first great eco- 
nomic enterprises resulted from military needs, and it may fairly 
be said that from such needs the modern business world received 
its schooling in the matter of organization and large-scale enter- 
prise. 

The third point which this writer makes is that military ex- 
penditures offered the first great markets for production on a 
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large scale and that in many lines of industry, such as the iron 
and steel industry, the textile industry, and industries connected 
with the food supply, what may be called the military market was 
a fundamental cause of the development of modern industrial 
methods and the increased efficiency of large-scale production. 
Much more might be said historically about the effect of war. on 
economic organization from this point of view. For instance, in 
the field of transportation, the military roads of the Romans 
became the highways of commerce, and this was also true in later 
days of the road-building policy of Napoleon. In the same way 
in modern times, railroad building and railroad consolidation have 
not infrequently been undertaken for military purposes, to serve 
later an important economic need. But we can not take time here 
for historical analysis. 

Sombart, in closing his study with the end of the eighteenth 
century, seems to do so with the idea that this developing influence 
of the military organization on the economic organization had 
done its work by that time and that in the later period conditions 
are reversed. I believe, however, that to a lesser extent the same 
influences could easily be traced down to the present day. Let 
us consider for a moment what we should theoretically expect to 
be the influences of war on the credit side so far as economic 
conditions are concerned, and draw a few illustrations from our 
own recent history. 

In the first place it should be stated that the growth of industry 
and trade does not depend solely on the growth of capital and 
the quantity of labor, as was commonly assumed by the writers 
of the peace and free-trade era. Equally important is the char- 
acter of leadership in the industrial field, and by this I do not 
mean only the ability to organize and coordinate the forces of 
production on the part of the captains of industry; I mean also 
the more subtle qualities of confidence, faith in the future, and 
speculative daring. These are vital elements in commercial 
progress, but they are of peculiar psychological character and are 
affected by many influences which are not at all economic in their 
nature. Is it not to be expected that under the impetus of a 
great war, when national fervor is at its highest point and the 
spirit of daring and sacrifice pervades the community, that these 


influences should also be felt in the field of business and that 


men should confidently undertake enterprises which in calmer 
times would have seemed staggering and impossible in their 
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nature? I believe that on this point ample evidence could be 
found. 

I recall a conversation at the outbreak of the Spanish War be- 
tween two able men of the old school who agreed that that war 
would put the United States back morally and economically a 
full quarter of a century. This prophecy was scarcely fulfilled 
The period before the outbreak of the Spanish War had been a 
period of great stagnation and hard times. Nobody dared to 
borrow capital to develop new enterprises or to expand old ones, 
while the half-dozen years following the war were perhaps the 
most extraordinarily prosperous in our whole history. I do not 
mean to say that hard times would have continued without the 
war or that the war was the fundamental cause of business re 
vival, but I do think it played a distinct part. We had come to 
the point where the evils of excessive industrial expansion had 
worked themselves out, supplies had been greatly diminished, and 
an increased demand was bound to come, working toward im 
proved conditions. But a demand has to be started by somebody. 
A break had to be made at some point in the business timidity 
which had prevailed for so long, and the war came at the psycho- 
logical minute to start the upward movement. 

This was partly due to the fillip given to trade by government 
contracts, but much more, I think, through the psychological 
change which resulted from getting our minds away from the 
industrial hardships of the preceding years and the stimulating 
feeling that at last there was “something doing.” In other words, 
the war came as a trumpet call, not only to the military spirit of 
the country but to the industrial spirit as well. 

Certainly this psychological influence played a marked role in 
the extraordinary industrial devolopment of Germany immedi- 
ately after the Franco-Prussian War. Again, I can not stop to 
attempt any analysis of the many factors which contributed to 
this development, but I am confident that a primary one was the 
increased confidence in their own capacity which this signal 
triumph gave to the German people. Again | wish to urge the 
fact that courage and daring are as essential elements in the field 
of industry as in the field of war. One reason why the Germans 
began to beat their rivals in the economic field was that they had 
at last realized that they could beat their rivals, and this realiza- 
tion came to them largely as the result of the fact that they had 
beaten them in the field of war. 
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Our Civil War offers many examples of the same kind. The 
vigor of business life in the North throughout that great conflitt 
is still a matter of amazement for the economic historian. Here 
again the influence was two-fold. The huge government con- 
tracts acted as an extraordinary degree of protection and en- 
couragement, but equally important was the fact that the same 
spirit of forward endeavor which animated the armies in the 
field also animated the leaders and the rank and file in the domain 
of business. 

I would only suggest one other theoretical result of war in this 
connection, but that an all-important one on the credit side of 
the ledger and more perfectly illustrated during our Civil War 
than at any other period in history. Again note the ordinary 
assumption of the writer of the old school that capital and labor 
are always employed to their full extent. No allowance was ever 
made for the enormous reserve productive force which can be 
called out in time of emergency. And yet should we not expect 
theoretically that a time of great stress (as a result of armed 
conflict and the depletion of the ranks of labor for military pur- 
poses) would be in large measure at least offset by the utilization 
of this reserve force? Workmen who had already been employed 
would work harder and longer. The very necessity of the situa- 
tion would demand better organization and the utilization of the 
most economic methods of production, while there is a vast re- 
serve fund of labor which, under ordinary circumstances not 
employed, can be called upon at such a period. In other words, 
the destructive influence of war on industry, which would seem 
to be a patent fact due to so large a proportion of the population 
being removed from the ranks of industry, proves not to be a 
net loss at all but is largely made up from the industrial reserve 
force. 

Professor E. D. Fite has recently published a book entitled 
“Social and Industrial Conditions in the North During the Civil 
War.” We have already been familiar with the extraordinary 
fact that production in most lines did increase during this period, 
but he has here collected a large amount of interesting evidence 
to show how general this condition was. Certain industries were, 
of course, seriously crippled, especially the cotton industry, dué 
to lack of the supply of the raw material, and the serious effect 
of this situation on European industry is well-known. Such 
disturbances as this must always stand on the debit side of the 
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ledger as real destructive effects, but in the main manufactures 
were not only flourishing from the financial point of view, but 
the actual output was increased. We produced in 1864 fifty per 
cent more iron rails than in any year before the war. Much the 
same was true of many other lines of manufacture. 

Even more surprising, perhaps, was the agricultural situation 
Here the reserve forces of labor made themselves most apparent 
When the men went to the front, the women and the boys took 
their places on the farms. The situation was well expressed by 
the popular verse of the times: 


Just take your gun and go, 
For Ruth can drive the oxen, John, 
And I can use the hoe. 


The truly surprising feature of this agricultural expansion was 
not that the increased production was exhausted by the demand 
for food supplied for the Army but that the surplus above our 
own needs was also increased and we actually exported more 
grain in 1863 and 1864 for European consumption than we had 
ever done before, and this with more than a million men removed 
from the ranks of industry. In 1864 Indiana, for example, with 
ten per cent of her total population in the Union ranks, produced 
more wheat than she had produced in any year before the war. 

Similar illustrations, I believe, could be found in other countries. 
And it is not always the conquering country alone which shows 
effects of this kind. The industrial expansion of Germany after 
the Franco-Prussian War has been referred to, but only less strik 
ing was the increase of industry and rapid growth of prosperity 
in France as well. Do not understand me to say that war is to 
be advocated as a method of increasing the production of wealth. 
I am only trying to point out how greatly its destructive effect 
has been exaggerated. The expansion of business during the 
Civil War in the Northern States was perhaps in spite of the 
war rather than because of it. Of course due credit should be 
given to the discovery of new natural resources, such as petroleum, 
during this period and to the rapid increase of inventions, a 
number of which, brought out during the Civil War, revolution- 
ized old, or established new, industries. What most writers on 
the subject of war and business have forgotten, however, is that 
the productive capacity of a community is in normal times only 
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partially utilized and that consequently the economic loss due to 
war is very much less than has commonly been supposed. 
Personally, I am inclined to the opinion that in certain ways, 
and especially in the case of those industries which supply war 
materials, the Civil War actually acted as a stimulating influence. 
It is never possible after the event to say what would have 
happened had conditions been different, but I believe a good case 
could be made for the contention that the condition of industry 
in the United States in 1870 was as prosperous and as advanced 
as it would have been, had there been no great struggle in the 
first half of the decade. In certain specific lines, the influence 
of the war in increasing the productive capacity of the country 
can be definitely traced, due to that new spirit of daring to which 
I have referred in general terms above. Men like General Gren- 
ville Dodge have testified to the importance of their army ex- 
perience in this regard. Officers who like him went into the 
great work of railroad building following the war, assert that no 
such extraordinary achievement as, for instance, the rapid build- 
ing of the Union Pacific would have been possible on the basis 
of merely industrial experience. It was because they had become 
accustomed from sheer necessity to face great emergencies in 
building operations for military purposes and to be daunted by 
no difficulty whatsoever that they took up the new and vast 
enterprises in a spirit which was essential for their success. 
But one cost of war there is which can be measured in cold 
figures and for which there seems to be no economic offset. That 
is the actual enormous governmental expenditure frequently en- 
tailed. The piling up of government debt is a burden on the 
taxpayer of the present and future generations which can not be 


waved aside and which goes far to offset any argument which 


can be made in favor of war from the economic point of view. 
How is this great problem to be met? The obvious answer is 
by having short wars, and the obvious way to have short wars is 
to be prepared beforehand to make them short. 

This is the part of our question which touches you gentlemen 
most directly. You believe in military preparedness and in 
adequate appropriations to this end. As a political economist 
solely, I thoroughly agree with you. The tremendous cost of 
war in this country has been due to the fact that we have never 
been prepared for war. You do not need any testimony from 
me on this fact. You have all of you worked out much more 
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fully than I have the extent to which the military expenditures 
of this Government have been increased in the long run as the 
result of the lack of any adequate and intelligent military organ 
ization. I regret very much that the intelligent public in this 
country appreciates this fact so little and is so little inclined to 
learn from the lessons of past history. It is a pity also that the 
writers on political economy are so little alive to the advantage 
of spending before the war rather than during the war, as a 
purely business proposition. 

I still recall vividly the first lecture which I heard at the Uni 
versity of Berlin when studying political economy as a young 
man at that institution. I had myself been brought up under 
the influence of the classical political economy and rather accepted 
it at that time as an axiom that military expenditures, although 
perhaps necessary in some measure, were wasteful and regrettable 
and should be reduced to the lowest terms. The first lecture | 
heard was in a course on public finance by Professor Wagner, 
recognized as the greatest authority on that subject in the world 
The day of my arrival he was lecturing on military expenditures, 
and I shall never forget my revulsion of feeling as I heard him 
contrast the policy of Germany with the policy of the United 
States. Vigorously and skillfully, he contrasted our policy in 
the days before the Civil War with the policy of Prussia in the 
years preceding the Austrian and French wars and then showed 
the economic results of the two policies. We, who had com- 
placently congratulated ourselves on saving our money, were 
plunged into a stupendous conflict at a cost till that time unheard 
of, while Prussia annihilated Austria in a few weeks, and in 
a few months after the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, 
the Germans had every French army subdued or bottled up be- 
yond the possibility of escape and then was able to secure a huge 
indemnity to serve as the necessary capitalistic basis of the for- 
ward march of German industry. 

It ought to be apparent, both theoretically and from experience, 
that the cest of peace armament is not to be measured simply as 
a net waste of money. Books, magazines, and papers are filled 
with statements regarding the enormous burden imposed upon the 
people of Europe by their increasing military expenditures, and 
the sums themselves and the continuous increase do sometimes 
appear staggering, but when compared with the total earning 
capacity of a people, such expenditures take on a different char- 
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acter. Certainly Bloch is not likely to minimize the extent of such 
expenditures, as he has been one of the leading writers to show 
the immensity of this burden, and yet he himself states that the 
military expenditures of different European countries vary from 
2 per cent to 3.8 per cent of the total income. Even Germany, 
with her great organization, takes less than three per cent of the 
actual income for its maintenance, both of army and navy; and 
when we think of the expenditures for luxuries, many of them 
harmful in themselves, the extent of military expenditures ap- 
pears even less. In Germany, for instance, three times as much 
is spent for intoxicating drinks as for the support of military and 
naval establishments. One-third less consumption of beer and 
liquor on the part of the German people would take care of this 
part of the budget altogether. 

How, then, are we to estimate the real cost of an adequate 
military and naval organization in time of peace, and what is the 
nature of this cost? In the first place, much is frequently said 
regarding the economic waste which is involved in peace arma- 
ments, due to the fact that so large a number of adult young 
men are taken out of the ranks of industry year by year, thereby 
reducing the productive capacity of the community, since they 
might otherwise be employed in increasing the national wealth 
The argument hardly applies in any serious way to an army such 
as ours, which is so small in proportion to our great population, 
but it is very questionable whether it even applies in a case like 
Germany, with its half million or more of men continuously 
under arms. 

The same argument might easily be made regarding the num- 
ber of able-bodied young people in our high schools, technical 
schools, and colleges. A few narrow-minded people deny the 
advantages of education altogether, and a still larger number are 
inclined to think that from the economic point of view education 
beyond the grammar school at least is a net loss to the community 
and that the productivity of labor is not increased by education 
of this kind. I hope that education will still be advocated, even 
if it can not be defended on purely economic ground, but I think 
that most intelligent people of the present day believe that in the 
long run the productivity of the people is increased by education 
and that the growth of wealth is increased rather than decreased 
through our schools. 

If now the military training has educational results of the same 
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kind, compulsory army service is nothing more than compulsory 
education. I think it is now the opinion of most careful observers 
of German conditions that the military service of so many of her 
young men for two years acts exactly in this way. Youngsters 
are taken from the quiescent life of the farm or from the some- 
what dangerous life of factory communities and are trained in 
promptness, diligence, obedience, cieanliness, and fidelity to duty. 
Furthermore, they are given actual instruction in various lines in 
the way of increasing their general intelligence, and they of 
necessity become in some measure familiar with the intricate 
mechanism of military weapons, which in itself gives a certain 
training in the knowledge of machinery. Personally, I believe that 
the efficiency of factory labor in Germany has been greatly in- 
creased through this military education and that the young men 
who have been through this training become much more efficient 
in the field of production in later years than they would have been, 
had they not been obliged to undergo this training at all. In other 
words, the compulsory service might be justified as economically 
self-supporting on purely educational grounds. 

Another economic phase of the question besides the educational 
is the fact that preparation of this kind is in the nature of busi 
ness insurance. It can easily be maintained that, from the edu 
cational point of view alone, an equally good training could be 
given for industrial purposes without such vast expenditure for 
armament and ships, but if it is true, as all history shows, that 
the safety of the commercial prosperity of any nation may at any 
time be threatened or overthrown by war, the question as to how 
this commercial prosperity can be best insured becomes a purely 
business question. 

A nation may choose its policy in this regard exactly as an in- 
dividual chooses his policy regarding his own business property. 
The business man with a reckless gambling instinct may prefer 
not to spend what may prove to be needless money in the in- 
surance of his factory or of his goods in transit, but it is now 
the established custom of all conservative business men to carry 
full insurance against all risks. This is the policy of Germany 
today in military affairs and the policy of England more par- 
ticularly in the maintenance of her naval strength. 

We have seen what the results of an opposite policy in the 
United States have meant in the enormous losses which we have 
been forced to undergo whenever we have engaged in actual 
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warfare. The man who does not carry insurance comes out very 
well in case conflagration or other disaster is avoided, but if such 
disaster comes he is brought to the point of ruin. Of course, it 
is frequently maintained that so far as this country is concerned 
the risks are so slight and insurance so costly that it is better to 
take the risks and save the inevitable expense of insurance. 

I have already indicated my own feeling that it is living in a 
fool’s paradise to assume so readily this absence of risk for our- 
selves, if we look ahead for any serious length of time. I sup- 
pose none of us anticipates any immediate danger in the nature 
of international conflict, but the whole point is that if we believe 
in the possibility of such conflict any time within the next fifty 
years, the time to make a start is now. If we once adopt the 
policy of delay, there is no reason why it should not be extended 
year by year until the fatal moment comes and finds us entirely 
unprepared. 

Furthermore, it should be said that if the political relations are 
such that we seem to need insurance less than other nations, on 
the other hand the financial relations are such that we can afford 
insurance much better than other nations. The wealth of this 
country is greatly in excess of that of any other country, and it 
is increasing year by year enormously. Despite the fact that we 
all grumble about taxes, the fact remains that we have as yet 
only scratched the surface of the taxing capacity of the American 
people for Federal needs. The very extravagance of our Govern- 
ment in the matter of pensions, river and harbor appropriations, 
public buildings, and so forth, is a sign of the relatively light 
burden which the people are called upon to bear. Conservative 
military men, I take it, do not propose that we should maintain 
such a military establishment in this country as would be as 
much in excess of European nations as our wealth and population 
are in excess of theirs. I have read over several times lately the 
report of the General Staff, published last August, on “The 
Reorganization of Our Land Forces.” It should be read by every 
citizen. Of course I have no knowledge of the problems there 
considered, but it is a remarkable document as a model of clear 
presentation and logical reasoning. It is also noteworthy for its 
sane appreciation of the necessity of orderly historical develop- 
ment and for the modesty of its proposals in the matter of in- 
creasing our military establishment. You ask only that the public 
and their representatives in the Government should appreciate 
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the crucial character of the problem and should give the neces- 
sary support for the development of an organization which, 
though relatively small in itself, would be adequate both in num- 
bers and in the character of organization to make possible the 
most prompt and effective increase of the military organization 
in time of emergency. I share with you the hope that in your 
propaganda for this more enlightened policy, you will receive the 
support of business men and political economists alike. 

A dozen years ago when a campaign of education seemed neces- 
sary in Germany to arouse a greater interest in Germany’s navy 
and to secure support of the measures aiming at naval expan- 
sion, it was a professor of political economy at the University 
of Berlin who was intrusted with this movement by the depart- 
ment of marine and who was more responsible than anyone else 
for the successful carrying-out of the movement. It was in con- 
nection with this movement that the volume of essays to which 
I referred above appeared, entitled “Hansels- und Machtpolitik,” 
to which vigorous essays were contributed by eight or ten of the 
best-known professors of economics in Germany. 

One final point I wish to make regarding the objection so fre 
quently advanced that the victory in war is not a true test of the 
relative superiority of different nations. I frequently hear it as- 
serted that a struggle of brute force does not tend to the survival 
of the highest type under conditions of modern civilization. Such 
critics seem to have the idea that modern warfare, like that of 
more primitive days, depends upon the sheer physical strength of 
the parties engaged. In any case, it is assumed that it is a matter 
only of relative numbers and wealth. But what is forgotten is 
that it is true today as Bagehot asserted it to be of primitive 
struggles that every intellectual gain of the community is taken 
out or invested in war. 

I have sometimes thought that no fairer test of the highest effi- 
ciency of peoples could be made than by a duel of two dread- 
noughts, each representing the highest scientific skill of its own 
people. Every capacity of the human mind, except the purely 
artistic and literary, is tested in a struggle of this kind. Where 
can a more marvelous result of modern genius be found than in 
the perfect ship? Even Ruskin was fond of dwelling on this 
conception ; »ut a duel of two dreadnoughts would not be a test 
of the vital strength of two peoples. It is not only a question of 
the relative merits of ships themselves, but also a question of 
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relative numbers and economic power. That nation which can 
build the most ships or support the largest armies is the nation 
which has shown the greatest genius in the acquisition of natural 
resources and in the accumulation of wealth. In fact, it may 
well be asserted that war is the most searching test of economic 
efficiency and that, on the other hand, economic efficiency is finally 
the most important factor in determining the issue of military 
conflicts. 

I do not wish at all to detract from the importance of the high 
military virtues or the great role played in all such contests by 
purely military genius. These again reflect the superior mental 
and moral qualities of one race as against another. In fact, 
there is one moral quality of the supremest importance which is 
developed more markedly by soldiers and sailors in time of peace 
than in any other field of human activity. I refer to the capacity 
to contribute all of one’s ability, energy, and fidelity, not to a 
definite result which these men are themselves to witness, but 
to the mere possibility of a distant danger to some future genera- 
tion. It does not take great moral courage for a business man 
to do his utmost in order to construct a great work or accumu- 
late a great fortune which he is to realize in his own lifetime; 
but to work ardently and faithfully, day after day, to perfect an 
organization which perhaps within the life of a generation may 
never be put to the test, to do this on the mere chance that such 
an organization will be needed in the future, requires a patience, 


foresight, and a fidelity which men in other fields are scarcely, 
if ever, called upon to meet. 


What I wish to emphasize is that all of these factors go to- 
gether in determining victory or defeat and that here, as else- 
where, the economic efficiency and the military efficiency of the 
people go hand-in-hand. Doubtless we all wish peace to be pre- 
served and dread the arbitrament of war. All I claim is that 
when nations are forced to this arbitrament it becomes a test 
not only of “brute strength,” not only of military virtues and 
capacities, but a test as well of their success in the manifold “arts 
of peace.” Where can one find, except in war, the ultimate test 
of the relative superiority of two nations in all those qualities 
which make for national greatness—physical vigor, order and 
discipline, personal courage, patience, farsightedness, the genius 
of leadership, organizing capacity, inventive genius, and efficiency 
in the production of wealth? 

D 





A Dream of Peace. 


A Fable for Pacifists. 
By M. G. Miles. 


Y THE commencement of the year 1950, the universal- 

peace movement had made great progress throughout the 

entire world. There were no armies except the Interna- 
tional Military-Naval Police. Owing to the extinction of large 
game and to the wide-spread sentiment that hunting wild animals 
was a cruelty only inferior to war itself, the manufacture and 
use of fire-arms had been wholly discontinued, these being found 
only in the hands of the International Police or in historical 
museums. 

Among the treaties of unlimited arbitration that had been 
made throughout the world, was that of the Republic of Aus- 
trealand with the Constitutional Monarchy of Chinapan. Certain 
minor differences arising between these nations had been litigated 
before the Hague International Court and settled, not altogether 
to the entire satisfaction of both parties, but war at least had 
been prevented, greatly to the satisfaction of the numerous and 
influential faction that had fostered the project for perpetual and 
universal peace. 

At this time the population of Austrealand was some five 
millions. Its territory was rather sparsely occupied, but its 
inhabitants were prosperous and accustomed to a liberal scale of 
living. Legislation, following the lines of advanced thought, had 
nationalized all the large industries, so that large fortunes and 
real poverty were alike unknown. Improved sanitary, industrial, 
and social conditions, and modern scientific treatment of all 
persons showing a tendency to criminal acts had practically 
eliminated crime. Conditions were such that moderate industry 
was sufficient to secure existence in comfort, and even a consid- 
erable degree of modest luxury was readily obtainable. The 
State took care of all cases of involuntary poverty and suffering, 
and the Austrealanders were as happy as almost ideal conditions 
have ever sufficed to make a people. 

Chinapan was a much smaller country but very much more 
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densely populated. Its people, though small in stature, wer 
hardy and capable of severe and prolonged physical exertion 
This country had likewise joined the universal-peace movement 
and was wholly without armament. Its density of population 
however, had brought about a very much reduced scale of living 
in comparison with that of Austrealand. A handful of rice was 
sufficient to a man for the food of a day, and his dress and shelter 
were of the simplest and cheapest materials. Hard labor was 
necessary to procure even these bare necessities. 

In the year 1950, the government of Chinapan made overtures 
to Austrealand, asking for the repeal of antique laws restricting 
immigration, prohibiting the Chinapanese from acquiring land in 
Austrealand, and denying them the right of citizenship. Although 
there was a strong minority of the Austrealanders who were in 
favor of acceding to this request, it was denied by both Houses 
of Parliament by substantial majorities. Upon receiving the 


Austrealanders’ courteous message of declination, the govern 
ment of Chinapan called upon them to refer the matter of 
difference to the High Court of Nations at The Hague. The 
Austrealanders were unwilling to do this but acceded upon the 


representation of the Chinapanese ambassador that upon their 
failure to observe their treaty, his government would denounce 
them to the High Court for its violation and request the Court 
to proceed to judgment without them. This was a method the 
Court had found itself compelled to adopt in several previous 
cases, as a natural and logical outcome of the causes and con- 
siderations which had led to its establishment. 

It would be impossible to enter into the details of the litigation 
which followed, but the arguments and representations on both 
sides may be readily summarized. The Chinapanese contended 
that their own country was inadequate for their needs; that after 
using all their advantages of soil and their other resources to the 
last degree, their people were starving; that there was ample 
room near at hand in Austrealand to support many millions more 
of population; that it was the natural outlet for their surplus; 
and that their right to be admitted to equal privileges with the 
Austrealanders to the soil could not be contested, as all nations 
and races were equal before the High Court. 

The Austrealanders argued on the other hand that the country 
belonged to them, having been discovered and wrested from its 
original inhabitants many years before; that they had cultivated, 
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: mproved, and developed it for themselves and their children, and 


hus had a right to determine who should be admitted to its 
srivileges and benefits. They pointed out that they were a 
superior race physically and mentally ; that the Chinapanese were 


Malien in blood and race, and incapable of assimilation with the 
people of Austrealand. They alleged that there were other 


countries no more fully populated, where the Chinapanese might 
be admitted and where the population was more nearly akin. 
After long and careful deliberation, the High Court rendered 
judgment for the complainants. As the cause was a weighty 
one and likely to become a precedent, a careful opinion was 
written and subscribed by the members of the Court. 
The Court held that as the right of the Chinapanese, not only 


Sto live, but to share equally with other nations in the bounties of 
nature was incoritestable, their petition must be granted and 


® any quarter of the earth they might select, except where the soil 
was already fully occupied. Recognizing the universal brother 


hood of man as the foundation principle upon which the High 


= Court was founded, it was held that the Chinapanese must be 


received by the Austrealanders and put on equal terms before 
the law with the citizens of the country of their choice. 

While the Court intimated that the foregoing considerations 
were necessarily conclusive, it stated further that it could not 
forbear to comment on the unethical attitude of the people of 
Austrealand and their counsel before the Court. It deprecated 
and repudiated their claim to be a superior race, as one which 
the Court could neither pass upon nor recognize. Their claim 
of sole title and ownership to their territory, based upon dis- 


}. covery and conquest, was wholly inadmissible ; and if acceded to, 


would make a precedent of record, wholly at variance with the 
principles upon which the High Court was founded. The Court 
pointed out, in conclusion, that the Chinapanese stood in the 
same relation to the Austrealanders that the Austrealanders had 
to the original inhabitants of Austrealand: “but happily in this 
advanced and enlightened age, the intrusion (if it may so be 


™ termed) of the Chinapanese into Austrealand will be accom- 


plished under the power and authority of this Court, without 
the bloodshed and destruction that marked and disgraced their 
own advent, to which they have so ingenuously invited our 
attention.” 
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When the judgment of the Court was pronounced, it was 
received by the majority of the Austrealanders with profoun: 
dismay. There were many, however, who were altruistic enough 
to rejoice in the decision as a significant and far-reaching 
triumph of the principles for which they had been contending 
for several generations. It is probable, however, that there would 
have been a forcible resistance to the decree, but, anticipating 
such a movement, a strong division of the International Military 
Naval Police -was already on the coast of Austrealand, and 
resistance was wholly out of the question. 

The government of Chinapan was not slow to take advantage 
of its success. At once every channel of transportation was in 
active use to carry the surplus population of Chinapan to Aus 
trealand. The government, however, worked with system and 
method. The emigrants were given free transportation and even 
means to subsist for a short period. It took care that the numbers 
transported should not exceed the capacity of Austrealand to 
receive and support them, but the stream was continuous and 
increased in volume. 

For a time the Parliament of Austrealand declined to pass 
laws in accordance with the judgment of the High Court, but 
upon its intimation that in the event of continued refusal, the 
Court would appoint a military governor and promulgate and 
enforce the necessary laws by executive order, the Austrealanders 
submitted. Strong efforts were made to stem the tide by denying 
the Chinapanese immigrants employment and refusing to sell 
them land, but these efforts were in the end futile. The Aus- 
trealanders had become averse to manual labor. Wages had 
risen to a high point. Labor had become hard to get at any price. 
They did not long resist the temptation to utilize the cheap labor 
thus afforded them. Gradually, too, the Chinapanese began to 
acquire land. The effort to maintain the land boycott was pro- 
longed and strenuous, but it was of no effect to prevent purchases 
through agents, whom the Chinapanese found among the Aus- 
trealanders themselves. Thus the thin point of the wedge was 
inserted, and time only was necessary to enable the Chinapanese 
to drive it home. 

The economic effect of the influx of immigrants soon became 
apparent. The Chinapanese were industrious and skilled work- 
men, and in all occupations could work, live, and thrive on much 
less than half the Austrealander had consideted a necessary living 
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A Dream of Peace. 
wage. Everywhere the Austrealand native labor was becoming 
displaced. The movement was not confined to mere manual labor, 
but extended to the skilled trades and occupations. Where em- 
ployment was otherwise denied them, the Chinapanese engaged 
on their own account in agricultural and manufacturing enter- 
prises with approved methods and sold their products at prices 
with which the Austrealanders were unable to compete. The 
only Austrealanders who did not appear to suffer detriment, were 
those who had the means and the disposition to employ the 


» Chinapanese and profit by their employment. 


The effect upon the Austrealand workmen of all classes was 
felt at once. They were, it is true, much more efficient workers, 
man for man, but it was just as cheap to employ two Chinapanese 
as one Austrealander, and the two did rather more work in a day. 
The price of labor in all occupations began to undergo a steady 


™ decline. There was some attempt to reduce the scale of living. 


The Austrealanders found this possible to a considerable degree, 
although greatly against their inclination. The piano, the goodly 
supply of books and comfortable furniture, and ample food in 
the humble home were no longer a possibility, and even when 
pride of race and the traditions of the past were put aside, the 
Austrealander, accustomed to generous living for generations, 
could not survive on the scanty food and insufficient shelter to 
which centuries of privation had accustomed his rival. 

It is only just to say that the Chinapanese were neither arro- 
gant nor over-bearing in their manner, nor in any way inclined 
to take unfair advantage of the situation. They were quiet, in- 
dustrious, and orderly, and in every way disposed to live in cordial 
and friendly relations with their neighbors. They committed no 
acts of violence, were submissive to the laws, and kind and gentle 
to all who came in contact with them. All they asked was a 
chance to work and to live. But the industrial revolution went on, 
nevertheless, without interruption. The environment suited the 
Chinapanese, and their numbers increased rapidly, not only from 
accessions from their home land but from an accelerated birth 
rate due to the favorable conditions. They were comfortable, 
prosperous, and happy beyond anything they had ever before 
thought possible. 

But with the Austrealanders matters were going from bad to 
worse. It is unnecessary to recount the history of the next half 
century. The Austrealanders found only poverty where the 
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Chinapanese found wealth and comfort. Their numbers bega: 
to decrease, both from a falling off in the birth rate and from 
emigrations to distant lands, where it was thought they might 
find a living in some overlooked or forgotten corner of the earth 
When the year 2000 had arrived, the Austrealanders were in a 
rapidly diminishing minority, broken in spirit, and apparently 
doomed to extinction as a people. 

At this time the condition of the Austrealanders was described 
and commented upon by discerning historians of the two races. 
A Chinapanese author said: “We view with profound regret 
and concern the rapid deterioration of our brothers, the Aus- 
trealanders, both in numbers and in the ability necessary for 
their race to survive under the conditions which now obtain in 
the world. In the old days of war and violence, this race was a 
conquering people and had brought under its dominion a large 
part of the globe. They had subjected to their authority many 
races and peoples whom they deemed their inferiors. It must 
be admitted that these subject peoples were ruled justly and pro 
tected, when necessary, even from themselves. The monuments 
of the energy and industry of this once conquering but now 
dying race are world-wide. While we have done and are doing 
much to save from extinction this people, in which there is 
so much that is admirable, our efforts seem foredoomed to 
failure. Their existence in this favored land appears to be 
incompatible with our own; and upon the question of the per- 
petuation of their race or our own, we must choose, however 
unwillingly, our own. Had we attempted fifty years ago to 
occupy this land by the ancient methods of armed force and 
violence, now happily banished from the world, our success, if 
possible at all, would have been won only at a cost we shudder 
to contemplate. The triumph of peace which we are now enjoy- 
ing, is a striking example of the conditions which have been 
brought about as a result of the peace movement to which our 
nation was so happily a party.” 

From a different viewpoint the historian of the Austrealanders 
wrote: “The decline of our race, in this fair land we once 
called our own, dates back in its beginnings to the time our gov- 
ernment joined the universal-peace movement to eliminate the 
harsh and brutal employment of force by one nation against 
another to secure its selfish ends. It was then argued that war 
was part of the divine scheme of ruling the universe of mankind, 
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assuring the survival and domination of the best and fittest; but 
hig argument was scouted as unchristian, barbarous, medieval, 
unethical, and absurd. Force as a factor in the affairs of men was 
to be eliminated, and right was thereafter to make might. The 
world, indeed, succeeded by these arguments in abolishing the 
employment of force by a nation or people against another, but 


it did not succeed in abolishing the law of the survival of the 
fittest. Of that law, our race is now the unfortunate victim. It 


is easy to see now that our former wide domination and pros- 
Bperity was founded upon and fostered by force and that by 


abandoning force as an element in our progress, we cast away 
the crown of our sovereignty. The race that now dominates and 
will survive us in this land, has demonstrated its superior fitness 
to survive, with the brute element of force eliminated from the 
problem; but whether humankind has gained or lost by this 
humanly devised modification of the laws of nature, we must 
sorrowfully leave to the judgment of the historian of the future.” 

But the Austrealanders’ mournful expectation of extinction 
was not to be realized. Providence was yet to put them upon 
the path to regain the position and prestige they had lost. This 
story must be briefly narrated to make our history complete. 

The Chinapanese from the first had subsisted almost entirely 
from the products of the ground. They had learned this in their 
native land, where each square foot of soil was too precious to 
permit its use as grazing ground. Animal food was the indul- 
gence of the wealthy and luxurious only. A few years after 
the year 2000, a religious cult arose among the Chinapanese, 
whose principal tenet was that animals had souls complete in 
every part, though less developed than those of human beings. 
To take their lives for any purpose was therefore murder, and 
to compel their labor was to inflict slavery upon them. It was 
said that every argument that could be employed against the 
killing or enslaving of man by his fellow-man, was equally valid 
against similar treatment of the brute creation; and that the 
world would only become the perfect world the Creator intended 
it to be, when the use of force or violence came to an end, not 
only between man and man, but between man and every conscious 
living thing. So plausible an argument found ready acceptance. 
Indeed, it was in perfect accord with the kindly instincts of the 
Chinapanese. So humane and sensitive to suffering had they 
become that in the rare instances when sheep or bullocks were 
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required for food, the killing of them was the task of the most 
debased persons in the community, whose abhorrent occupation 
caused them to be shunned by the entire population. So strong 
was this sentiment that in a few years it was universal, and the 
shedding of blood upon any pretext whatever became a thing of 
the past. 

At this juncture ruin and misfortune overtook the Chinapanese 
The season’s crops had been planted and were well progressing 
toward the harvest, when a wide-spread plague of locusts arrived 
The crops were utterly ruined far and wide. All the corn that 
had been stored for food, except the barest pittance, was now put 
into the ground, and again the anxious people awaited the harvest 
time; and again in vain. This time the plague appeared in a 
form impossible for the humane Chinapanese to combat. Count- 
less hordes of rabbits from mountain, desert, and wilderness 
appeared, devouring and killing the poor remnant of vegetation. 
Eager messages for relief were sent by the stricken and dying 
Chinapanese to distant lands; but it was found that the same 
ideas had gained such prevalence in other lands, that their inhabi- 
tants were in similar straits or so threatened that they dared 
afford no relief. In fact, throughout the world, animal life had 
so increased that it had become apparent that mankind must begin 
once more to slay and kill, if only in self-defense, or perish a 
victim to its own altruism. The Chinapanese were true to their 
principles and could not bring themselves to the brutality of 
bloodshed, even to preserve their lives. In fact, it was remarked 
by one of their philosophers that as they had been the innocent 
means of the nearly complete destruction of the Austrealanders, 
so the rabbits would be of the Chinapanese; and as the Aus- 
trealanders had submitted without violence to their fate, they 
themselves should display no less fortitude and forbearance when 
the laws of nature proved adverse to them. The rabbits had 
demonstrated their superior fitness to survive, and it was not for 
the Chinapanese to employ force or resort to bloodshed to thwart 
the will of the Creator. 

3ut the Austrealanders had shown a disposition from the first 
to resist the advanced thought of the new cult and to revert to 
the barbarism from which their ancestors had emerged centuries 
before. They showed little reluctance to kill and destroy the 
rabbits. While they were powerless.to eradicate the pest and 
save the Chinapanese, the coming of the rabbits was the means of 
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their rescue from starvation. Even after the Chinapanese were 
gone and the land was their own once more, several years of per- 
sistent warfare by practically the entire population was necessary 
to keep the rabbits in check and effect any decrease in their 
numbers. A murrain came at last to their aid, and they were 
finally free to build anew a nation. 

About a million Austrealanders had fortunately survived, and 
these proceeded without delay to reorganize their State. Their 
revised Constitution contained a number of significant changes, 
the most important of which were as follows: 

1. All existing treaties of unlimited arbitration were denounced 
and abolished, and the Parliament was expressly prohibited from 
making any others in the future. 

2. All foreigners were prohibited from acquiring any rights 
in the soil beyond limited leases in specific localities for the 
purposes of trade only. The Parliament, however, was author- 
ized, in its discretion, to extend the privilege of rights in the 
soil to citizens of certain specified nations closely allied to the 
Austrealanders in ties of blood relationship. 

3. While travelers for health or pleasure from other countries 
were to be freely admitted for reasonably limited periods of 
time and the temporary residence of foreigners for purposes of 
trade in specified districts, under strict regulation, was permitted, 
their admission upon any other terms and the employment of 
foreign labor for any purpose whatever was wholly prohibited. 

4. All able-bodied Austrealanders were declared to owe their 
services to the State for the term of five years from the age of 
eighteen, to be employed in its military forces or in public or 
private manual labor under the direction and supervision of the 
State, the Parliament having authority to extend or reduce the 
period of service, and to fix the compensation as the public 
interests might require. 

If space permitted, it might be told how the Austrealand 
Republic rose again from its ashes and regained its prosperity 
under these salutary regulations. An army was at once organ- 
ized, and no time was lost in perfecting a patrol of all the 
frontiers to enforce its exclusion laws. Some difficulties were 
met with at the first, and stringent measures were found necessary, 
as many foreigners sought admission. All who attempted a sur- 
reptitious entrance were, in the first instance, indelibly but incon- 
spicuously branded and deported. Upon a repetition of the 
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attempt the penalty was death, inflicted summarily by the nearest 
civil or military authority. The laws making manual labor and 
military service alike compulsory had a very marked and benefi- 
cial effect. Both occupations, as service rendered the State, were 
alike regarded honorable. The supply of manual labor afforded 
was found so ample that the hours could be so shortened as to 
afford abundant time for sport, amusement, and education. The 





effect upon the physique of the race was beneficial in the highest 
degree. The sun of happiness and prosperity had dawned once 


ee OC i ee ee se el eee 


more upon the race, and no cloud appeared to obscure its 
brightness. 

At this period, a historian and philosopher of the Austrealand- 
ers wrote in comment upon the past history and future prospects 
of the nation in substance as follows: “The history of the 
past hundred years has taught the Austrealanders, at least, that 
the use of armed force as a factor in the progress of the race has 
not been, and cannot be, superseded by any merely human device, 
while the laws governing the universe remain as they are. We 
have found that self-defense and self-protection are not only 
rights, but they are imperative duties as well. The laws of nature 
and of God alike forbid suicide on the part of either an indi- 
vidual, a race, or a nation. We have found that the use of force 
in self-defense may be necessary, even against those who wish 
and intend us no harm. It is our earnest wish and desire to live 
at peace with all men and in friendship with them, but if an 
exigency ever arises in the future like that presented to our 
fathers by the Chinapanese invasion, we will be found ready 
and prepared to resist to the last extremity; and will prefer, if ; 
we have to choose, the pangs of extermination rather than the 
lingering death of starvation and decay, to which our blindness | 
and folly exposed us a hundred years ago. Then, if we must 
perish, we will accept our doom as the just judgment of the 
Supreme Law-Giver, whose authority is the only authority we 
recognize superior to our own.” 
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The Preparation of Tactical Problems. 


By Major Harry A. Smith, 28th Infantry. 


tical problem to conceive that it is far easier to write a good 

problem than a good solution to it, yet a few attempts in this 
direction, viewed in the light of cold criticism, soon convince 
one that the really good problem is more elusive than the Golden 
Fleece, while the solving of the same problem is a matter merely 
of map reading, reckoning correctly as regards road spaces, and 
the time required for moving and deploying troops, a knowledge 
of tactics, and a certain amount of common sense.”’* 


‘6 [ IS natural for one who has never tried to construct a tac 


Imagination is said to be an indispensable quality in a com- 
mander, but it is still more so in the problem builder. It paints 
in the details, colors the problem, and effectively frames it. On 
the other hand an ill-controlled imagination multiplies details, and 
when not compensated by the study of histery, is likely to produce 
a fantastic problem. 

It is not to be expected that all officers will attain the same 
degree of skill in constructing problems, but with a knowledge 
of tactics, a familiarity with military history, and a little addi- 
tional study and practice, any officer can learn to prepare tactical 
problems. 

It has been stated that there are two classes of problems: prob- 
lems of decision and problems of execution. 

This statement is not entirely correct, as every good problem 
involves something of both elements, decision and execution. At 
the beginning of a course in tactics, the problems should be 
simple ones and framed to illustrate some principle of the drill 
books or the Field Service Regulations. They often bear an 
inscription showing the nature of the problem, as “An Advance 
Guard,” “An Infantry Combat,” “A Cavalry Combat.” This 
practice is of doubtful utility, and if adopted at all, should only 
be employed at the very beginning of a course. Generally it is 
better to permit the student officer to solve the problem in his 





*“On Constructing War-Game Problems.”—Conger in Artillery Journal, 
Vol. XX. 
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own way. If the problem is an infantry attack, it is better to 
permit him to take a defensive position if he likes, or to retreat, 
than to attempt to guide him to a decision. In this way, at least 
one error can be pointed out and brought home to him. Be- 
ginners shun contact in problems, and many problems should be 
framed to illustrate that to make war is to attack. 

In the simpler problems and especially those bearing a label, 
it is generally easy to decide what to do, and the real problem 
is how to do it; therefore this class of problem is sometimes 
called a problem of execution. Even with these problems, an 
estimate of the situation is called for in order to accustom officers 
to approach the subject logically. 

In a so-called problem of decision, the estimate of the situation, 
the weighing of the evidence, i. ¢., the mission, orders from 
higher authority, reports, and messages which cause thé com- 
mander to decide upon one course of action or another, is the 
important factor. In preparing a problem of this kind, care 
should be taken to avoid the puzzle problem—the too ingenious 
and elaborate problem—for whose solution the most subtle work 
and good luck would be necessary. 

The following prepared by Major Farrand Sayre, Cavalry, may 
be taken as a good example of a problem in which the decision 
is the important factor: 


(See Geological-Survey Map, Gettysburg) 

Blue Army (Eastern) is taking up a defensive position on the 
line Round Top—Seminary Ridge—Oak Ridge. 

The 1st Blue Division has been brought up to cover the retreat 
or reinforce the Blue Army. 

On May 11, it is marching southwest in two columns on the 
St. Luke’s Church—Germantown road and on the Whitehall— 
585 road. The left eastern column consists of the 1st Infantry 
Brigade, the ist Artillery, the Ist Battalion of Engineers and the 
ist Ambulance Company. The remainder of the Division is in 
the right column, the cavalry being near and west of Two Taverns. 

At 7 a. m., the Division Commander receives the following 
messages and reports: 


1. From Army Commander by wireless, dated Gettysburg, 
6.20 a. m.: 

“Tf you can cover our left and rear, I feel confident of repulsing 
the enemy.” 

2. From an officer’s patrol, by mounted messenger : 

“A strong hostile column of all arms, estimated at a division, 
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is advancing through Taneytown; its leading element will reach 
Piney Creek about 7.30 a. m.” 


3. Oral report from an officer who has made a reconnaissance 
in an aeroplane in the direction of Thurmont: 

“At 6.30 a. m., there was a long column of infantry and artil- 
lery on the Frederick and Emmitsburg road, head near Roddy, 
and another on the Eicholz Mill—Graceham road, head near 
Hanover Mill. I estimate their combined strength at a division.” 


Required : General A’s estimate of the situation and his orders. 


The important part of this problem is the estimate of the situa 
tion and the decision. Once General A has come to a decision, 
the execution of the problem is simple. 

On the other hand, if Colonel A, 1st Infantry, at Gettysburg, 
is given as a mission the protection of the railway at and near 
Littlestown, and on the way to Littlestown finds his advance 
blocked by an inferior force of infantry on Hill 607 near Ash 
Grove School, the important part of the problem is the orders of 
Colonel A, as his decision to attack is self-evident and his ex 
ecution of the task is the important thing. 

In either class of problem, special attention should be directed 
to the composition of the orders. “As they are the immediate 
practical embodiment of the decision which has been reached, 
their consequences are so far-reaching that blunders committed 
in them can scarcely ever be compensated in the course of a battle 
or even in the course of a campaign.” 


METHODS 


Generally speaking, there are two methods of preparing prob- 
lems. One method is to fit the map to the problem, and the other 
method is to fit the problem to the map. Both have advantages. 

One method is to decide upon the general idea of the problem 
or the tactical principle to be illustrated, and then seek. suitable 
ground on the map. The .second method is to study the map 
and make the map the foundation for the preparation of the 
problem. 

To use the first method, select the principle of tactics to be 
illustrated, ¢. g., a regiment to make an enveloping attack. 

Study the map, select a suitable defensive position for a small 
force of the enemy, place the attacking troops in march order 
near or in contact with the enemy or in a suitable position in 
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readiness. It now remains to decide upon the strength of the 
enemy to occupy the chosen position. This depends upon what 
principle of infantry tactics is to be illustrated. If the principle 
to be illustrated is that of distribution in depth or the interval 
between the flanks of a frontal and an enveloping attack, the 
force of the enemy must be relatively large, and better with a 
considerable portion of the command in reserve. Should the force 
of the enemy be made small and with few or no reserves, there 
would be little necessity for distribution in depth and a com- 
mander attacking might even be justified in making a wide 
turning movement against such a force. Having selected the two 
forces and placed them in suitable positions, the substance of 
the problem is now provided, and it remains but to provide the 
stage setting, to give a reason for the troops being in their pres- 
ent position, to show logically why one side is acting on the 
defensive and one on the offensive. This part of a problem is 
often neglected and treated in a slipshod manner. However, it 
is important to frame a problem properly. If the general situa- 
tion is unreal or illogical, the problem will not appeal to the 
student. 

The second method makes the map the basis for the problem. 
In studying a map, an excellent camp for a division may be 
noticed, separate watersheds for each brigade and good outpost 
line. Fit a division “halt for the night” problem to this ground. 
Or a position may be noticed in every way suitable for a regiment 
to hold on the defensive, good field of fire, line not too long, 
good position for supports and reserves. Around this may be 
formed a regimental defensive-position problem. 

Litzmann recommends the second method and says that it is 
more likely to lead to a natural and simple problem, while the 
other plan is apt to produce an artificial, stilted one. Some of 
the best instructors do not agree with this view and prefer the 
first method. Certain it is that the first method must be used 
when the instructor is assigned or has in mind a particular 
principle of tactics to be illustrated. Immanuel says that no rules 
can be given for the preparation of problems. The views are 
widely divergent, and the object is accomplished by different 
persons in different ways. The truth is that both methods are 
good, and if the problem framer uses the same map frequently, he 
will find himself using both methods. 
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SUBJECTS FOR TACTICAL PROBLEMS. 


Tactical problems should be drafted with a view to the illus- 
tration of certain principles of tactics. “A tactical problem 
which does not illustrate any principle of tactics or convey any 
tactical lesson may be compared to a joke without a point or a 
novel without a plot.’’* 

If the Infantry Drill Regulations are read with a view to life 
and practice and not perfunctorily, the basis of many a good 
problem will be found. 

Paragraph 448, Infantry Drill Regulations, gives the basis of 
many good attack problems. In fact almost every sentence of 
this paragraph contains the theme for a problem. 

Paragraph 443, Infantry Drill Regulations, “If the enemy is 
unduly extended, a frontal attack may give very decisive results,” 
may form the basis of a frontal-attack problem. 

The same is true of any good book on tactics. For example, 
in “A Critical Study of German Tactics,” page 79, are found 
these words: “Hence the advance guard in Germany is expected 
only to protect the main body against surprise, and by its re- 
sistance in case of attack, to permit it to deploy. It is a shield 
and not an offensive weapon.” These two sentences furnish 
subjects for two good problems—a defensive advance-guard prob- 
lem and an offensive advance-guard problem—the advance guard 
as a shield and as an offensive weapon. 

To frame a problem to illustrate these principles, draw on paper 
two forces marching toward each other on the same road: 


Blue Reds 





imine am ano) Ea x 


It will be seen that in case the main body of the Reds is de 
layed and the Red advance guard is for the time cut off from 
its main body, the Blue advance guard should attack. 

A river will add interest, as the bridge can be broken, requiring 
several hours to repair, thus: 


* Major Farrand Sayre, Cavalry. 
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Find a suitable position on the map for this, arrange with 
proper stage setting, and there results an offensive advance-guari 
problem. 

The Red side arranged as above would be a defensive advance 
guard problem. This may be arranged in another way: 

Red 
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Blue 
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If a Blue division is advancing in one column and the Reds 
in two, the Blue advance guard may be compelled to take up a 
defensive position to gain time for the main body to deploy. A 
hill between the forces adds interest and serves as a screen. 

If the hill appears to be an excellent position, it may be used 
as a bait for the Blue advance-guard commander. In this case, 
place the Red columns as near the hill as the Blue column. It 
will then be impossible for the Blues to hold the hill, as the 
Reds can deploy so much faster, and the Blue commander must 
take up a defensive position further to the rear. A problem 
of this kind requires careful figuring as to time and distance, and 
makes an excellent map problem. 

Again, in Balck’s “Infantry Tactics” is found this sentence: 

In starting an enveloping movement when at a considerable 
distance from the enemy, the force which is to make it is directed 
upon a point located in rear of the hostile position, approxi- 
mately where his reserves are presumed to be. 
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Assume a Red army holding a defensive position on the 
line A-B: 
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A Blue army is attacking from X-Y-Z; a Blue division is 
marching on the road C-D, head of column near E. The Division 


5S Commander réceives orders from the Army Commander: “Am 
S attacking Red army on line A-B. Turn north and envelop the 


hostile left flank.” With proper stage setting, an excellent prob 
lem may be arranged along these lines. 

A careful reading of the little essay, “The Defense of Duffer’s 
Drift,” will suggest many instructive little problems on the defense 


§ of localities; ¢. g., the statement in lesson 5, page 126, that 


With modern rifles, to guard a drift or locality does not neces- 
sitate sitting on top of it (as if it could be picked up and carried 
away), unless the locality is suitable to hold for other and 
defensive reasons. It may even be much better to take up your 
position some way from the spot, and so away from concealed 
ground which enables the enemy to crawl up to very close range, 
concealed and unperceived, and to fire from cover which hides 
them when shooting. 


After having written and given to the students a problem in 
which a bridge or a trestle cannot be well defended by sitting on it, 
do not forget that there is another problem in which it can be 
defended by sitting on it. Problems of this character are well 
adapted to actual maneuvers of one or two companies or a 
battalion. 

Paragraph 374, Infantry Drill Regulations, states that- 


When circumstances render it impracticable to consult the 
authority issuing an order, officers should not hesitate to vary 
from such order, when it is clearly based upon an incorrect view 
of the situation, is impossible of execution, or has been rendered 
impracticable on account of changes which have occurred since its 
promulgation. In the application of this rule, the responsibility 
for mistakes rests upon the subordinate, but unwillingness to 
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assume responsibility on proper occasions is indicative oj 
weakness. 

A problem prepared by Colonel J. F. Morrison several years 
ago illustrates this perfectly. In outline it is as follows: 


Kansas (Red) and Missouri (Blue) are at war. The main 
armies are facing each other about fifteen miles northwest ot} 
Atchison. The Terminal Bridge has been destroyed. Fort Lea\ 
enworth is ungarrisoned. 

General A with a reinforced brigade has been sent from Bey 
erly to hold Fort Leavenworth and bridge, the division to arriv: 
two days later. General A was informed by the Division Com 
mander that there was a Red reinforced brigade near Walcott 
and no other hostile troops nearer Leavenworth than their mai: 
army. 

At 9 a. m., General A learns that the head of a hostile column 
is at the Soldier’s Home. 

His cavalry reports also the enemy moving east in two columns 
one on the Millwood road estimated at one brigade of infantry 
with some artillery ; the other a stronger column on the Atchison 
Pike near K. 

Required: Gen. A’s orders and reasons for same 

This problem not only illustrates the paragraph referred to but 
is an antidote to the class of problems requiring a blind adherence 
to orders and should teach something to the man who is always 
willing to shirk responsibility by hiding behind an order. 

Speaking of interior lines, Von der Goltz in “The Nation in 
Arms,” page 292, says: 

In order that interior lines may be turned to good use, mod 
erate distances are required so as to enable one of the detached 
bodies being defeated before others arrive on the spot, whilst not 
losing sight entirely of the latter. 

In this sentence, we have the basis of two good division prob- | 
lems. In one problem, the two detachments are so close together 
as to offer but small chance of defeating one before the other 
could arrive, and in the second problem an opportunity to defeat 
one before the arrival of the second is offered. This situation 
might also provide a good war-game problem. 

Historical instances may often be made the basis of a good 
problem, but as no two battles and no two terrains can ever be 
exactly alike, care must be exercised in transferring a problem 
from one terrain to another. On this subject Immanuel says :* 


* “Regimental War Games,” Immanuel, page 61. Fy a 
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Not infrequently the contention is made that military history 
is not only the greatest, but also the most instructive source of 
problems dealing with small forces, such as are used in the War 

same. While the study of modern history is important and 


Minecessary for every officer who wishes to advance in his pro- 


fession, in choosing tactical situations to be used in the war 
game, the imitation of historical military events should be avoided. 
The conditions of war are so variable, so constantly changing, 
that no two situations are precisely alike or can be transferred 
to another piece of terrain as models. On the other hand, mili- 
tary history shows us very clearly how small detachments, even 
in the larger operations, may be placed in situations demanding 
independent decisions and compelling them to act outside and 
independently of the main forces. If the person framing the 
problems understands the spirit of such situations and can eman- 
cipate himself from mere forms, military history will guide him 
in the choice of entertaining and instructive problems. 


For example, when Jackson took up a position at Swift Run 
Gap, leaving a detachment holding the bridge at Conrad’s Store, 
he had what is known as a flank position with reference to 
Bank’s force. It would be impossible to transfer this exact situ- 
ation to another terrain, but knowing the principles governing 
a flank position, a general outline of a problem might be obtained 


| by studying that part of Jackson’s Valley Campaign. 


Teamwork, upon which so much emphasis has been laid by 
modern tacticians, may be the framework of many problems, 
e. g., one force must depart from or drop the mission originally 
given it to assist another and more important body of troops. 

Force B is retreating but is delayed at a river. Force A is 
pursuing. Force A’ is marching on a roac parallel to the road 
A is on: 





Force B’ is marching to B. The problem may be arranged so 
that A’ should attack B’, or should take up a defensive position 
with a part of the force and march toward B with the remainder, 
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or should take up a defensive position with the whole force t 
hold off B’. 

A problem of this kind is better as a map problem or war-game 
problem than as a maneuver problem. If used as the basis of a 
small maneuver problem, the forces A and B would have to be 
placed outside the maneuver district, as they would be imaginary 
forces. 

A simple march to the front may make a good problem for 
beginners. Griepenkerl begins his series of twenty-five problems 
with one. Interest is added to the problem if two forces are to 
march from different places and to concentrate. 





——— 


If one force is at A and one at B, the problem is to march the 
two forces to C so that they will continue the march to D as one 
column without delay. 


Probably. the simplest maneuver or war-game problem is the 


meeting of two forces marching on the same road—a rencontre. 
To arrange this problem, select the place for the rencontre and 
measure carefully in opposite directions to obtain starting points. 
When the distance is converted into time, you have the place and 


hour of starting. 


; 

















2 


Thus, if one force is at A and one at B, both sides will doubt- 
less recognize the value of hill X and make a rush for it bringing 
about contact. 

If, however, the opposing troops are not marching on the same 
road but on converging roads, the problem is not so simple, and 
the value of hill X may not be so apparent, and a good opportunity 
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may be given the commander to exercise judgment and discre 
tion. The problem may be still further varied by having the 
opposing forces advancing on parallel roads. 

Griepenkerl’s problems may be used as models in framing 
reinforced-brigade problems, provided, as in historical examples, 
no attempt is made to lift a problem bodily and place it in new and 
strange surroundings. 

In using the Griepenkerl problems as models, it should be 
remembered that these problems were written to teach order 
writing, not tactics, and that when we attempt to enter into 
details, we find some data lacking. This was likely intentional 
on Griepenkerl’s part, as he is teaching brigade orders and the 
brigade commander does not ordinarily enter into small details 
in his orders. 

Caution must be observed in simply placing troops in certain 
positions on the map and calling for an estimate of the situation 
and orders. This is likely to result in no problem at all, and it 
certainly will teach no valuable lesson. It will be a poor problem 
because there will be likely but one solution, and every good 
problem has two solutions, and a very good one has three. 
Unless the builder of a problem has clearly in his mind some 
tactical principle which he wishes to teach, his problem will not 
teach any principle. 

As an illustration of this, take the outpost problem. Generally 
speaking, of all classes of problems this is the easiest to write 
and the most difficult to solve. It is the easiest problem to 
write, because the principles governing outposts are few and 
simple ; it is the most difficult to solve, because there are so many 
ways of applying the principles. 

All writers agree on the principle that an outpost “should be 
no stronger than is consistent with reasonable security.”* While 
this principle is accepted in theory, it is frequently violated at 
maneuvers and in the solution of problems; in fact the most 
common error made in the solution of outpost problems is 
wasting men—-using two or more men to do one man’s job. So 
true is this that the Germans in their “Guide for Teaching Tac- 
tics in Military Schools” insist that the usual “method of piacing 
outposts will seldom be found practicable in war” and that “simple 
march outposts will be the rule.” 


*I. D. R., par. 6179. 
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To impress this principle upon a class, the problem must be § 
convincing. Take the case where one force has been pursuing @ 
another during the day, and both forces halt toward night and @ 
establish outposts. In either force, a few squads would be suff.- 
cient to cover a brigade, as neither force would be in condition to 
attack. However, the problem will be more convincing if the 
outpost of the pursuing force is taken. Here we have the case of 
a force which is in close proximity to the enemy but which is in 
no danger from an attack and whose men need all the rest pos 
sible. It makes a clear-cut convincing problem to illustrate th: 
above-mentioned principle. When this principle is well under 
stood by a class, the instructor should frame a problem for a force 
requiring a relatively large outpost. 


COURSE OF PROBLEMS. 


In laying out a course of problems for a class, it is essential 
that the series be progressive, varied, and suited to the tactical 
development of the class. By a varied course is not meant that 
the problems must necessarily cover a wide range of tactical 
subjects. A course of six or more problems in infantry attack 
might make an attractive course, but each problem should teach 
a different principle or lesson. Probably the cardinal sin of 
beginners in attack problems is dispersion, but once this lesson 
has been brought home, a problem should be framed in which 
the proper course of action is to attack on a broad front. 

One problem may be framed to illustrate the necessity of at 
times attacking without thorough reconnaissance and another in 
which the commander would not be warranted in attacking with- 
out such reconnaissance— 


The delay that may be warranted for the purpose of recon- 
naissance depends upon the nature of the attack and the necessity 
for promptness. For example in a meeting engagement and 
sometimes in a holding attack, the reconnaissance may have to be 
hasty and superficial, whereas in an attack against an enemy care- 
fully prepared for defense, there will generally be both time and 
necessity for thorough reconnaissance (I. D. R., 394). 


Another attack problem should be framed to illustrate the prin- 
ciple that— 


the holding attack need have comparatively little strength in rear, 
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yut, conceals the fact by a firing line not distinguishable from 
hat of a decisive attack (I. D. R., 485). 

This problem might well be followed by a problem to illustrate 
he principle that— 
1olding attacks which may later develop into decisive attacks 
should be correspondingly strong in rear (I. D. R., 487). 

As a fixed mode of attack is prohibited at drill (1. D. R., par. 

), so set forms or schemes should be avoided in problems. 

So a varied series of cavalry problems might be written to 
illustrate the tactical conduct of mounted actions and of dis- 
mounted actions, the handling of cavalry where its mission is 
primarily to provide security and its employment when it is to 
gain information, the duties of cavalry at the beginning of a war 
as distinguished from its duties during the course of a war, and 
finally problems to distinguish between the action of the strategic 
cavalry and the divisional cavalry. 

The problems of a series must be varied, not only in the manner 
suggested, but also in style and in the method in which the 
information of the enemy is given. At the beginning of a 
course, the information of the enemy is generally given fully 
and in a few sentences. Later on, this same information must 
be given in fragments, and the student officer required to piece the 
evidence together and form a connected story. The latter class 
of problem is the more realistic. 

To prepare a progressive course of problems for a large class, 
of say forty members, is a task requiring careful consideration. 
Some members of the class will advance by leaps and bounds 
while some plod but slowly forward. The course cannot be 
planned for either the brightest or the slowest but must be a com- 
promise and in consequence not perfect. A course of this kind 
must be carefully watched to see that it does not progress too 
rapidly nor advance too slowly. 


PROBLEMS FOR SMALL FORCES. 


Many objections have been raised against the small maneuver 
and small map problem on the ground that detachment warfare 
is not warfare at all and that the situations are forced. The 
objection is not well taken. Detachments have been made and 
will continue to be made in warfare. While many of the detach- 
ments recorded in history were detachments of large forces such 
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as one or two divisions, the principles governing such detach 
ments would be the same, were the detachment a brigade or 
regiment. ‘The difficulty lies not so much in the detachment as 
such, as in the fact that the problem is often faultily framed—a 
detachment being made in plain violation of some simple prin 
ciple of war. For example, to make a wide turning movement 
with a small force is a form of dispersion generally condemned, 
and ‘while it may bring about contact and a fight between detach 
ments, the problem is not logical. But if you can arrange your 
problem so that a detachment can be made to threaten a point 
vital to the enemy and thereby induce him to detach a still larger 
force, you have availed yourself of the highest purpose to which 
a detachment can be put, and you have constructed a logical 
problem. 

An illustration is Jackson’s Shenandoah Valley Campaign. 

To construct a maneuver problem along these lines, place your 
main armies so far outside of the maneuver district as to obviate 
any interference from the commanders-in-chief, find a point vital 
to one of them, then place your two detachments so as to bring 
about contact in the maneuver district. 

You may make a detachment to guard the flanks of an army 
Generally, such a detachment would be a flank guard and unsuit- 
able for a maneuver problem, as before explained. However, if 
the physical features demand that the detachment operate at 
some distance from the army, you may have an excellent problem. 

Detachments are frequently made to guard the lines of com- 
munication, important towns, or important mountain passes. On 
the other hand they are made to raid such lines of communica- 
tions or capture passes and important towns. Here lies a fertile 
field ready for the imagination to use in constructing problems in 
detachment warfare. 

Again, detachments have been made and will continue to be 
made to collect supplies and cattle, to prevent the enemy from 
using a certain area as a source of supply, and to quell uprisings. 

All of this simply shows how, logically, to make a detachment. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL SITUATIONS. 


Ina maneuver problem or a war game, there is usually a gen- 
eral situation and a special situation. There should be put into 
the general situation only such data and information as is known 
to both parties. This being so, the general situation shows a 
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commander not only a part of what he knows of the enemy but 
(and this is more important) what he knows that the enemy 
knows of him. This is sometimes overlooked at maneuvers, and 
faulty dispositions result from not giving the enemy credit for 
knowing what is mentioned in the general situation. On the 
other hand, the special situation should contain what the com 
mander knows of the other side but the other commander does 
not know that he knows it. Therefore, do not assume that the 
enemy’s knowledge is limited to what is contained in the general 
situation. 

In a map problem or a one-sided war game, a single situation 
will suffice, although general and special situations are often 
given. 

MAP PROBLEMS VS. MANEUVER PROBLEMS. 


The object of the map problem is to inculcate in the mind of 
the student orderly arrangement of military facts, correct reason 
ing, and sound judgment. The student is working under little 
or no pressure, time is ample, and his work should be in the 
nature of a finished product. 

The object of the war game is to encourage not only correct 
reasoning but rapid reasoning, not only sound judgment but swift 
judgment. 

Owing to this difference, a good map problem rarely makes a 
good war-game problem. A perfect war-game problem should 
offer changing situations, so that a commander, having decided 
on a certain course of action, will be compelled quickly to adopt 
another, and perhaps another. The problem must provide changes 
in the situation so as to bring about a change in the plans of one 
or both commanders. 

Maneuver problems and war-game problems are similar in their 
construction in that in both, the forces should be started at some 
distance from each other and the situation be permitted to unfold 
naturally. In both, the commander should be given only partial 
information of the enemy and be required to obtain information 
by reconnaissance. In this way, the situation is constantly 
changing. 

In a map problem, a single situation only can be given, and so 
much information must be given the commander as will enable 
him to solve the problem completely. 

If Colonel A has a regiment of infantry at X and is ordered 
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to march to Y to attack a battalion, only the march order can be 
issued, if this is a map problem. 

3ut in a war game or maneuver, the march order is only the 
beginning of the problem. 

Again, a maneuver problem differs from a map problem in 
that while a maneuver problem must work out as the author has 
planned or contact may not result and the maneuver may end 
in failure, in a map problem this is not so essential, as the student 
can be criticized on the work he has done and the lesson 
pointed out. 

For example, if in an attack problem on the map, the com- 
mander declines to attack but leaves a containing force or marches 
away on another mission, he can be criticized on the work done, 
but in a maneuver should a commander decline to attack and 
march away, a day may be wasted. 

Therefore, plan your maneuver to secure contact. 


MANEUVER PROBLEMS. 


The principal object of small maneuvers such as those held in 
the United States is to train the commanders of the forces to be 


self-reliant, initiative, and aggressive, to give them practice in 
correctly grasping a military situation, and to teach them to 
formulate a definite plan of action and to adhere to it. The real 
gainer in a maneuver is the commander. 


Therefore, in preparing a maneuver problem, leave room for 
the exercise of independent judgment on the part of the com- 
mander. 

For example, do not say in the situation, “A Red force is 
threatening the Northern Central R. R. near Littlestown. Colonel 
A, commanding a Blue regiment at Gettysburg, decides to march 
at 7 a. m. on Littlestown to protect the railroad.” This is in 
reality making a decision for Colonel A and leaving him no 
initiative. Word the situation so that Colonel A should of his 
own volition march on Littlestown. Should the commander decide 
not to march on Littlestown but to hold his position at Gettys- 
burg, it is better even then not to tell him that he should, but when 
it appears that the maneuver is to be ruined, to give him more 
information or as a last resort an order from an imaginary 
higher commander to begin his march. With unskilled com- 
manders, it may be necessary to tell them sometimes not only 
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what to do but how to do it, but the practice should be avoided. 

If you consider the troops as part of a larger imaginary force, 
they are of course subordinate to that force, but they should be 
in a sense independent of it, so that the supposed existence of 
the main body does not necessarily affect the immediate tactical 
situation. On this subject, ‘’on Schellendorff says: 

It is not advisable to make one force the advance guard of one 
army and the other the rear guard of another, or to make both 
forces flank guards of two meeting armies; for in such a case, 
each commander would be directly subordinate to the general 
officer commanding the main body, whose orders he must obey 
implicitly. It is not the object of maneuvers to create such a 
situation. 

On the other hand, a necessary element of the general idea is 
the supposed existence, outside of the maneuver area, of two 
armies whose action more or less affects the strategical situation 
of the two opposing forces. 

In framing maneuver problems, first study the map, then if 
possible ride over the ground to examine the character of the 
roads; streams as to fordability and as to whether or not they 
would prove serious obstacles to advancing troops ; note the char- 
acter of the woods; ride to all prominent points to see how much 
of the country is visible at that time of year, for this cannot 
always be determined from the map as foliage, not height of hill, 
may be the determining element. If this is not considered in fram- 
ing the problem, one side may obtain too early information of the 
enemy. I am told that at the Pole Mountain Maneuver Grounds, 
there are several high peaks from which a perfect view of the 
surrounding country may be obtained, and that a maneuver there 
generally begins by patrols making a dash for these peaks to 
obtain a view of the enemy. 

In framing problems, take as few liberties with the landscape 
as possible. It borders on the ridiculous to state in a maneuver 
problem that a dry run is an unfordable river or that a hill is a 
marsh. 


Next consider the number of problems to be framed and make 
the whole scheme a progressive one. When the general ideas—the 
points to be illustrated—are well considered, fit the problem to 
the ground. At maneuvers the originator of the problem must 
do more than this ; he must attach to the problem a memorandum 
showing where the troops on either side will assemble, at what 
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time, and over what roads they will march to reach the assembly 
point. 


MINOR POINTS. 


In framing tactical problems of any kind, make them simple 
and clear. 

If you are using the Gettysburg map, avoid using the numbers 
at cross-roads and on hills. If possible, place some of the troops 
near a prominent town or on one of the main turnpikes, so that 
the student may quickly orient the problem. If it takes more 
than a few minutes to pin a problem on the map, it is faultily 
drawn. 

Cut out every unnecessary word in the situation. In this 
respect Griepenkerl’s problems are models. In no one of his 
problems does he mention the boundary between hostile states or 
say that war has been declared; yet each problem is complete in 
itself and contains all the information necessary for a complete 
solution. Of Major Hoppenstedt’s book of 224 problems, the 
same is true. Unnecessary detail in the statement of a problem 
is the earmark of an amateur. 

In framing maneuver problems, place the opposing forces some 
distance apart and let the situation unfold gradually. When each 
side has a force of cavalry, this can best be done by having the 
cavalry arrive at the time the problem begins. Some maneuver 
problems have been ruined by having the cavalry on one side 
start too early and come upon the other side before it was ready 
to start. There is but little opportunity for the proper employ 
ment of cavalry in a small maneuver camp. The maneuver 
campaign is much more valuable for cavalry. 

The problem must be suited to the solver. If an inexperienced 
officer of the Militia is to command in a maneuver, make the 
mission explicit, as the problem in this case must be largely a 
test of execution. Toward the end of the maneuver season and 
with experienced officers commanding, more latitude may be 
allowed. 


Experience warns against representing large units with small 
ones. Do not call companies battalions, and battalions regiments. 
The practice is pernicious in its results, as it teaches dispersion 
in its worst form. 


Do not use imaginary troops in the maneuver district, and 
never assign any imaginary troops to either side. An imaginary 
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main army operating outside the maneuver district is well enough 
and may tend to make the problem real. It has happened at 


maneuvers when imaginary troops were used that real troops 


were opposed to the imaginary ones on both sides with the result 
that the maneuver was a failure. 


CONCLUSION. 
Every officer, whether he be an instructor or not, should frame 


and solve a number of problems as a part of his tactical educa 
tion. General Griepenkerl says: 


Solving problems framed by yourself very materially assists in 
the development of your tactical understanding, for in working 
out a solution you very soon see where you have made mistakes 
in framing the problem. 


Litzmann says: 


For the officer who prepares the problems, they are especially 
valuable. The study of the map; the working out of a situation 
which suits the terrain, and which is not only interesting and 
instructive but also natural and simple; the careful study of all 
conditions, especially of time and space; finally the formation 
of a problem setting forth the situation briefly and clearly—all 
these things are particularly adapted to develop military instinct 
Besides this, the work has the peculiar fascination inseparable 
from any creative occupation, however modest. 


D 


The First Great Need of Our Mobile Army. 


Congressional Legislation to permit of a properly organized 
Mobile Army. 


® 





Map Interpretation. 


By Lieut.-Colonel E. R. Stuart,* U. S. Army. 


HE TERM “map interpretation” has been selected as the 

title of this article in order to differentiate it from the 

subject of “map reading” as the latter term is ordinarily 
understood. In explanations of map reading, the subject is 
usually handled in a purely mechanical way. Rules are given for 
determining distances, directions, slopes, etc., as if all the in 
formation on a map were absolutely reliable and could be trans- 
lated by these rules. 

A map is like a message in a foreign language. One who can 
mechanically interpret each symbol on a map is just as well pre- 
pared to gain a correct conception of the topographical informa- 
tion that it contains as is a man armed with a dictionary but with 
no knowledge of a foreign language to give a correct translation 
of an article in that language. 

The idea that a map can be read at a glance should be dis- 
carded. The data recorded on a map of large scale may, by 
careful study, give in many cases a more accurate knowledge of 
the ground that it represents than would a study of the ground 
itself, for the reason that the inter-relation of mutually invisible 
points is evident on the map while it is not so on the ground. 
The map is a record of a mass of topographical data, much of it 
pictorially represented and therefore easy to comprehend, but 
such a mass of information can not be assimilated at a glance. 
Even with a vivid graphical sense, which helps greatly in the 
process, a map must still be gone over carefully inch by inch, 
and mental note made of the important points and their relation 
to each other, before a correct conception of the ground is arrived 
at. Even so, it is by interpretation instead of mechanical trans- 
lation that this result is achieved. 

Various conventional signs have been adopted for the repre- 
sentation of the usual natural and artificial objects and forms 
to be found on the ground. Since most of these are small 
pictorial representations of the objects, either in silhouette or 
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in plan, little difficulty will be encountered in interpreting the 
different symbols used. One point that is frequently—possibly 
generally—lost sight of, is the fact that in order to be drawn 
legibly, these symbols must be made of a certain minimum abso- 
lute size, regardless of the scale of the map. Very generally the 
absolute size of the symbols is kept within narrow limits. The 
symbols are dispersed rather than increased in size on large-scale 
maps, just as we write in letters large enough to be easily read, 
without much variation in size for different-sized sheets of paper. 

This minimum absolute size of symbols has a very direct bear 
ing on the amount of detail that can be shown. Only a very 
limited number of symbols can be drawn in one square inch of 
a map. If that square inch represents any considerable extent 
of ground, the data recorded concerning that area is necessarily 
very meager. 

In the actual field work of a topographical survey or sketch, 
the topographer very properly confines himself to the collection 
of such data as can be clearly recorded on the scale on which 
he is working. It therefore results that nothing is gained by 
enlarging the scale of a map in the office. The detail lost on the 
original scale is not thus regained, and the map is merely larger 
but no better than the original small-scale map. If more detail 
is desired, the field work must be done anew on a larger scale. 
If the new field work is to be done by sketching methods, the 
framework or control furnished by enlarging a small-scale map 
may be useful. It will never be so in a topographical survey, 
because the errors of enlargement are greater than can be tole- 
rated in accurate work. The best small-scale maps are those 
resulting from the reduction of large-scale maps, because it is 
easier to generalize from recorded detail than it is to do so on 
the ground. In addition, the draughtsman in an office can show 
a greater amount of legible detail in a given space than can be 
done by field-draughting methods. Photographic reductions are 
unsatisfactory, because all detail is thus preserved, and it is too 
small to be readable. This emphasizes the fact that only a certain 
amount of readable detail can be shown in a given space. To 
attempt to show more is to confuse it all. 

In order to comprehend clearly the limitations of maps in 
topographical detail, it is instructive to determine what is the 
smallest detail that can be shown on a given scale. Whatever 
the scale of the map may be, one-fiftieth of an inch may be 
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taken as the smallest distance that can be shown or will be seen 
if shown. In freehand execution such as topographical drawing, 
this is below the limit of accuracy of the average draughtsman 
On the scale of an inch to the mile, a fiftieth of an inch represents 
a distance of a little more than one hundred feet. Just what 
this means may be most vividly impressed on the mind by trans 
lating some of the topographical symbols shown in Conventional 
Signs, United States Army Maps (War Department Document 
No. 418) into dimensions on a scale of one inch to the mile. 

The symbol for a palm scales almost 800 feet high with about 
500 feet spread of branches; the symbols for corn and cane are 
about 400 feet high; a tuft of tall tropical grass measures about 
800 feet wide and about 275 feet high; the symbol for a sentr) 
scales 175 feet in diameter, while a quartermaster reaches the 
imposing dimensions of 350 feet in diameter; the symbols for 
bridges, ferries, etc., are shown on a stream over 2,000 feet wide ; 
and the symbol for a gun battery is about 1,500 feet long by 700 
feet front to rear. These are merely typical, and all others ar: 
in proportion ; yet they could not be drawn much, if any, smaller 
and remain readable, especially in the poor light in which maps 
must frequently be used in the field. On larger-scale maps, the 
scale dimensions are of course correspondingly reduced. 

With the above facts in mind, it is easy to appreciate that not 
much detail can be or ever is shown on an inch-to-the-mile map. 
and yet this is practically the recognized standard for militar) 
maps, and for a very good reason. In the 1910 maneuvers in 
the Philippine Division, the two-inch survey maps were issued 
for the use of certain commanders. The writer was more than 
once asked if pack mules were furnished with the maps. As a 
matter of fact, the sheets covering the theater of prospective 
operations made a formidable roll weighing several pounds, yet 
these maps were on a scale of only two inches to the mile. The 
bulk of the map varies as the square of the scale. 

A large-scale map has several important objections for field 
use. In the first place, it is a nuisance to get out several different 
sheets, match them up, and fasten them in position, in order to 
get a representation of the ground for a few miles in each direc 
tion; hence the individual sheets of a large-scale map should be 
large and correspondingly bulky. In use folded in the dispatch 
case, the extent of the map visible through the opening is scarcel\ 
larger than that of the ground visible from a single point. On 
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he march, the column will cover in a’ very ‘short ‘time the space 
hown on one°fold! of the map, thus necessitating! getting out the 
ap and ‘re-folding at short intervals:' In-general, for all field 
ses except’ battle) and in that only for the higher commanders, 
large-scale map is‘more trouble than it is worth. 

There! is'ahother important relation between scale and detail 
which showk! now! be noted.':'\On a ‘small-scale map, such as. the 
Geological Survey maps, the informatiow shown is of a general 
character and is ‘of a kind that changes only m known ways from 
séason to’ season and but little from -year to year. Such maps 
will retain’ fairly good representations: of areas for a period of 
many years and need. not be irevised ‘except at: long) intervals. 
The ‘first cost of creating such maps is within reasonable figures, 
and' the infrequent revision necessary can also: be done at teason- 
able cost. On a ‘large-scale map; where ‘all sorts of minor detail 


Scan be shown, much informatiom of! petishable natute is: neces- 


sarily entered. Unless this is done the map: isolaeking th the 
detail properly belonging to: sucha ‘seale. , Im order: to, keep stich 


Sa map uptodate, it must be revised from year to’ year: This 


means ahigh first-cost for thé collection of the data anit a heavy 
annual: expenditure! for ‘revision: ‘For this» feasén,' it is’ not: to 
be expected that we shall-ever have large-scale; up-to-date maps 
except’ df a'fewosmall areas of great) strategical! importance, and 
small-scale: maps will be the only ones available for general: use 
inotime ‘of war! Of: course these will be stepplemented by data 
collected! in the: field’ by sketching; methods ‘but probably not to 


We the extentthatids generally supposed. 


The shape’ of: the ground as shown by contours 1s subject to 
the same limitations on small-scale maps as is the representation 
of other !topographical: details, being: necessarily generalized on 
such) a amap. Short ‘railroad; cuts,)smaill accidents of the ground, 
and imany!ifeatares ‘of a position that would materially affect 
local dispositions, ‘carinot be shown on a smaliscale map, and af 
shownto :scale, would: not be discovered in an) ordmary | exami- 
nation: 

In interpreting a map, due consideration must be given) to: the 


manner imwhich the topographical data’ has ‘been gathered and 


compiled:; Anyone familiar with sketching methods must know 
their: limitations ‘inaccutacy. Any single distance may be out 
bya’ much as five per’cent, and the accumulated error both in 
horizontal’ position! and in elevation may be considerable, even in 
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first-class work, due to the inherent inaccuracy in the instru- 
ments and methods of measurement used. These things being 
acknowledged, it is still true that any sort of reasonably good 
sketching will result in maps which show roads where there are 
roads, streams where there are streams, and relative positions 
and elevations within a sufficient limit of error for the maps 
to answer the ordinary requirements of military use, provided 
the information they contain is understood to be accurate onl) 
in the general sense described. Objects and ground-forms of 
military importance will be seen by a good sketcher and should 
be shown with more accuracy and detail than objects and forms 
of less importance. Even on a large scale, a map resulting from 
sketching methods is not to be relied upon to determine questions 
of visibility or defilade, and only in a general way for the determi- 
nation of clear fields of fire and other elements of a military 
position. It is a mistake to rely too extensively on any map 
for this class of information. 

The only criterion by which to judge a sketch map is a know! 
edge of the time and method employed and of the personal equa 
tion of the man who made it. A careful examination of the 
original field sketches or field sheets of a survey will enable a 
surprisingly good estimate to be made of the character of the 
work. Where the topographer has actually been, the data will 
be as accurate as that particular topographer can make it, and 
his field sheet will show where he has actually been. The rest 
of his work is more or less guesswork. The longer the range 
at which he made his guess, the less accurate the guess. 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it may be assumed 
that roads are more accurately shown than any other feature of 
a map, not only on account of their importance but also on 
account of the fact that the topographer actually traverses them 
as the most convenient route of travel. There is the further 
incentive to accuracy in the representation of roads in that if 
the map is ever used, it will almost surely be by some one who 
will tollow the roads. It is but human to make one’s errors as 
inconspicuous as possible. 

Next in order of accuracy will come the stream lines, because 
any well instructed topographer will exercise care in putting in 
the streams and base much of his contour work on the frame- 
work of the streams. The symbol for woods should cast doubt 
on the hill forms shown in connection therewith, while the symbol 
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for heavy woods means that the topographer knows next to 
othing of the details therein, because no topographer will ever 
nter heavy woods in search of topographical detail, or find it 
if he does. 

In small-scale maps, it has already been seen that the data 
recorded is not in sufficient detail to enable them to be regarded 
as more than a very general representation of the ground. Maps 


resulting from sketching methods must be interpreted in the 


knowledge that they are made by approximate methods and are 
lacking in the accuracy which will enable fine points in topographi- 
cal questions to be determined from them. Accurate large-scale 
maps will not exist. 

The situation is not so gloomy as might appear from the above. 
The lesson to be learned is that we must be prepared to use 
small-scale maps, to interpret what we find on them in the light 
of a clear knowledge of their limitations in detail, and to supple- 
ment the information on them by what may be reasonably inferred 
from a general knowledge of the country they represent. The 
character and condition of a road may be inferred from its re- 
lation to the general scheme of communications. If it is ap- 
parently the main road between two towns of considerable size, 
it is probably a road of fair grades in good repair, macadamized 
in a country where suitable rock or other road metal is available ; 
otherwise in a condition varying with the season of the year. 
Through highways are usually known by local names, and they 
may be marked on the map after local inquiry. Of more obscure 
roads, it may be taken for granted that the less their apparent 
importance, the worse they are. The worse the road, the worse 
the means for crossing streams. 

Marches may be conducted by either small or large forces on 
the information given by small-scale maps. Where no opposition 
to the march is encountered, supplementary information in regard 
to present condition of roads is easily gathered. If opposition is 
met with, the reconnoissance to the front will furnish the re- 
quired supplementary data. 

While it has been seen that small-scale maps are lacking in the 
detail which would be determinative as to local dispositions of 
troops, such local dispositions are not controlling factors in the 
selection of a military position. The broad general conditions 
which control such a selection are shown on a small-scale map 
im a surprisingly satisfactory manner. Whes the deeision has 
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been made, as ito the general position to. be: oeeupied,;local dis. 
positions should. be left: to local! commanders)or prescribed for J 
them only aftet locali examination of the ground.,, Local! dispo- 9 
sitions can be safely made only on the ground itself, no| matter 
what the scale and accuracy of the map available. 

What has been said specifically about the selection of positions 
applies generally ta.all the: tactical and: strategic: features)of a 
campaign, whether offensive or defensive: | Aside; from marches 
there will be constant: study, of the! map to forecast! the, probable 
course of events and to prepare for them, ‘The general situation, @ 


: ° iia 

iumbers, morale, and manly other factors-overswhich a field com- ; 
. . . . ld 

mander has no positive control, will determine »vhethef: he is t y 
- : . ; . , ° _— be 

act.on the offensive or ‘the defensive:| This question; decided, it | 


ye 
th 


is important,,on the offensive,’ to: be able to! fotesee »where -and 
under what conditions the,enemy will: probably be encountered 


on 


and, on. the defensive; to fight urider the most favorable 'condi- @ 4 

tions possible. he 
The :stream tines ‘are the conttolling: factors ‘in ‘the selection of a 

@ position. A: good» defensive ‘position must» have iscreened fs 

maneuvering space morear:of it) for: the free moverient of) the y 

defending troops, ‘and exposed ground in front: for a! clear field . 

of. fire... The :sereened maneuvering space )is»provided mby - the q ‘ 


reverse slope: of: 4 shill; while) the exposed: grotind in: front is 
furnished ‘by ‘the: broad valley of a water) course, 4 

An examination»of the: stream, |courses: perpendicrlatr, to: the 
line of operations gives a clue! to all the: good: military positions 
along, that) line... lf operdting om the defensive; such of. -these 
positions; a8offer! sufficient: advantages |will: be utilized: for de- 
fensive purposes. If on the offensive; like positions! fronting in @ 
the opposite direction are the places: which the vememy;| will /ex 
amine, and in semé¢/one of them hé will be founds «iAcsmall-seale 
map will show, where \these: positions, are::) \‘The+ detailed »topo- 
graphical information! acquired -on) the | ground) ::itself)- shown 
possibly |by sket¢hes :madesdt the» time ‘contact: is:!gaitred, ‘will 
enable the action to be fought intelligently, 

Itis, not meant that acourate langé+scale maps: wotild! iriot’ be 
advantageous. It is desired to emphasize that they! will not-be 
available and that in their absence; a! correct | underistanding. of 
small-scale maps and. an interpretation based. on such understand- 
ing, will go\a,long way toward supplying the deficiéney: 
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Jungle Warfare in Panama. 






By Captain J. C,. McArthur, 0th Infantry. 





HEN it was decided that the Canal Zone must be 

fortified and provisions made for its general defense, 

a competent board was appointed to consider the 
iiatter in detail.. This. board made exhaustive surveys and exam- 
ination, and.located the sea-coast defenses. where they have since 
been constructed. It went very slightly, however, into, the sub- 
ject of defense, from land attacks, wisely concluding that to be 
the proper. function of .a separate board in which the. Mobile 
Army, should have a preponderating interest. A_land-defense 
board .was afterward detailed, and it gave the subject of land 
defense long and serious consideration... In accordance with its 












recommendations,, an elaborate series of infantry trenches are 





being prepared, covering the most vital parts of the canal. 

The material part of the preparation is well along toward com- 
pletion, and there remains but the assignment of the garrison and 
its training to enable it,properly to perform its important duties. 

The spheré of the coast artillery cannot well be questioned. It 
begins and ends with its guns, That of the mobile troops of the 
garrison Cannot be so-easily defined, For the infantry to man the 
trenches which have been constructed, at the first sign of danger, 
would be to invite defeat. The trenches are defensive positions 
upon which to retreat when all offensive measures, have failed, It 
will be a broken. and shattered force that will ever resort to their 
artificial strength, and their retention will.be solely to hold_a suc- 
cessful enemy until reinforcements can be obtained,...To have any 
chance of success, the resistance must begin at the landing beach, 
wherever that may happen to be, and must. continue back through 
the jungle over every foot of the intervening country. 

It thus becomes a matter of supreme importance that the mobile 
garrison should be. thoroughly, familiar ,with the intimate topog- 
raphy of the country contiguous te the, canal and that it should be 
carefully trained if every phase of jungle warfare. 

We have had_not,a_ little experience in brush, fighting, during 
the last dozen years, but we have always been contending with an 
855 
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inferior enemy, whom we did not fear greatly and whom we 
always surpassed in morale. In the defense of the canal, how 
ever, we will be compelled to meet our equals in training, arms 
and morale, and the problem becomes more complicated. It wil 
not be a mere matter of finding them and then rushing them off 
their feet, no matter what the disparity of numbers. Instead, it 
will require the most careful instruction, the most complete con- 
trol, the most exact knowledge of local topography, and the 
fullest possible utilization of all local advantages. 

Since most army officers are probably unfamiliar with the topog- 
raphy of the Canal Zone and adjacent territory of the Republic of 
Panama, it may be well to describe it briefly here. The Atlantic 
coast is bordered for about five miles inland with low timbered 
plains, often swampy, subject to inundation in the rainy season 
and difficult to traverse at any time of the year. The Pacific 
side for about an equal distance back from the sea consists large]; 
of open, rolling, grassy savannas, interspersed with areas of forest 
and jungle, bordering the numerous streams. There are som 
swamps immediately adjacent to the coast, but these are not 
continuous and present no serious obstacle to an invader. The 
forty miles separating these coastal plains are a wild jumble of 
hills, reaching an elevation of 700 or 800 feet near the continental 
divide. They are separated from each other by deep narrow val 
leys, which almost invariably contain a stream of some sort 
Hills and valleys alike are covered with dense jungle. The 
country is very sparsely inhabited, there being only an occasional 
native hut with its half acre or so of yams and perhaps a couple 
of banana trees. Even this attempt at a clearing is usually badly 
overgrown and offers no advantages for camp sites or other 
military purposes. These habitations are usually connected by 
obscure trails which wind about through the dim twilight of the 
forest and jungle in a most purposeless and maddening manner 
There is absolutely no such thing in the entire hill section of the 
Isthmus as a road or even a well-defined trail whose genesis and 
exodus are known. These travesties of caminos cross innumer- 
able streams, which are almost certain to be unfordable for 
portions of the year. The trails themselves, being so thoroughly 
shaded, are veritable mud wallows for the greater part of the 
year. 


Some conception of the difficulty of the Isthmian terrain may 
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be gathered from the above and also some idea of the importance 
of the topographical work which the infantry garrison has been 
doing for the past year. Something like 300 square miles have 
een mapped, and preparations are under way to accomplish as 
Bemuch again this year. In addition, careful studies have been 
made of probable landing places on both coasts with personal 
reconnaissances of streams and coast country generally for some 
twenty-five miles on both sides of the entrance. 

Since the beginning of the field-training season, special atten- 
tion is being paid to the minutiz of jungle work. The very first 
difficulty encountered is properly to guard the flanks of a column 
advancing over the typical narrow trail. Actual experiment has 
proved that one-half mile per hour is good progress for a man 
equipped with a sharp bolo to make through average jungle. This 
eliminates the use of ordinary flankers, as the column would be 
unduly delayed. Various schemes have been suggested, tried, and 
found wanting in one way or another until finally the following 
expedient was tested and found very satisfactory: 

Assume a war-strength company advancing over a jungle trail. 
It will be in column of files, strung out over about 450 yards. It 
will be preceded by a small point at from fifty to one hundred 
yards. One officer will march at the head of the main body, one 
near the center of the column, and one at the rear. Each front- 
rank man carries a bolo, and the files are numbered from head to 
rear. As directed by the officer at the head of the column, the 
files move in turn from the head of the column and enter the 
jungle. The front-rank man passes his rifle to his file-mate and 
with his bolo slashes a passage back from the trail for at least 
five yards. The rear-rank man slings the extra rifle over his left 
shoulder to permit free use of both hands to manage his own 
piece and follows the boloman closely. When such distance 
from the column has been attained as the character of the terrain 
and jungle at that particular spot demands, the front-rank man 
halts, takes his rifle, crouches down to permit better vision, and 
peers in all directions. The rear-rank man retires along the 
impromptu trail to such point as will permit him to see the 
passing column and when the last file goes by, calls his file-mate 
and both join the rear of the column, giving their number to the 
officer there as they do so. 

After a few careful drills, a company can make about two 
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miles per hour and, will, almost, invariably defeat attempts « @ 


ambusecade. . 

The, point; of course, makes ne, attempt,at guarding its flanks q 
it does, however, investigate all cross-trails, for' some distance and & 
attempts,| by, accelerating its movements, to delay/the column as 
little as. possible,. -A, similar rear.guard or point is. alse, sometines 
advisable. 

When conditions, require advancing through the,jungle, on a: 
extended front, the formation! ofjsquad columns.has-beem, foun 
the best, ..two men, armed with, bolos,are in; the,deadj.and they 
pass their rifles, te other members of the squad to, permit,of freer 
movement. ..'The, corporal..should , follow, them -to, direct; their % 
progress by compass,and to keep contact, with! adjoining |squads J 
by whistle signals... The leading, man, cuts’ a passable) trail, which 
the following man, widens slightly to, permit; mere rapid progress 
aml he.may,also, blaze, trees; for, future, aise of thestraik!if so 
desired.. When a, deployment is to be made,the belo:men) make 
an abrupt turn toward the hase jsquad,|the remaining, files of the 
squad) following ,as, before. until,,contact .hetween ; columns is 
obtained, when,all. face, the, front. The success. of deployment 
under. these circumstances depends greatly upom, the, care! exer 
cised. by the squad leaders in) keeping abreast, of the base squad 
at all times. 

The: selection, occupation, and-preparation of jstngle camps has 
also received attention, The top of a, hill ts |decidedly/the best 
place, if, found,,,.when .cleared, .to afford enough comparatively 
level ground for the.purpose... The brush cut imelearitig is mack 
into an entanglement surrounding the camp. .. Jf posted 'close in, a 
single sentinel on each side of a company camp will usually be 
found sufficient, for the men sleep on. their, arms; and alk are :pre- 
pared to turn out at once and take station behind theentanglement 
to repel anjattack... If some observation point whieh! it isidesired 
to. oceupy, lies without the obstacle, a bunch ofbrush! should -be 
prepared to. be dragged into the gap after the/retiring sentinel: 

The, establishment, of outposts presents so many! idivergences 
from the normal as to, justify considerable training; This:train- 
ing, may well be confined. to the company.or ‘/battakion, since it: is 
true that,a general outpost line for larger units-could not well: be 
maintained in very thick country. The day, positionsoshould*be 
on the tops of the highest. hills. available; \the system: employed 
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should. invariably be, squad.or cossack posts and) should always 


provide extra men for, communicating patrols, whose -first duty 


should, be.to cut,and mark.a trail,to. the next post.| The suitable 
preparation of \a jungle-covered, hilltop for, observation and, if 
necessaty, fer defense,.and. the cutting of communications, to 
flanks and. rear, require, not.anuly, great industry, but also judgment. 
The night positions, which shouldbe selected and prepared during 
daylight, may be on the borders of the camp, if it is,pretected 
by obstacles, or may be at some distance, depending upon the 
existence of trails, where they branch if at all, etc. In any event, 
all trails should be blocked, and a knowledge of best materials to 
use, how to arrange and place obstacles, where to station the out- 
post, the improvisation of noise-making devices, are all worthy 
of study and practice. 

The chief and ever present difficulty in all jungle work is the 
inability to see and to control the men of a command. This 
greatly emphasizes the importance of carefully training the non- 
eommissioned officers and especially the squad leaders. 

One of the early plans advanced to compel an enemy to disclose 
his intentions while passing through the jungle, was to clear a 
fifty-foot swath or trocha entymely across the Isthmus, on both 
sides of, parallel to, and about two miles from the canal. Along 
this clearing,,in time pf war, was to be strung a Ime of observa- 
tion stations to be connected with each other and with centrally 
located cartips. by telephone. Investigation disclosed’ the’ ‘fact 
that the rugged nature of the country would requifé'a post about 
every hundred yards in order to cover properly every part of 
the trocha. As the combined {dnigth of the two clearings would 
be nearly one hundred miles, it would therefore take about five 
thousand men to furnish one relief for each of the single-sentinel 
posts. Even if the enemy were known to be advancing from the 
west, for example, and patrols were used instead of fixed posts, 
still the number necessary to make the scheme effective would be 
prohibitive. In addition, it would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to prevent an aggressive enemy from crossing the 
trocha at night. This plan might be used locally to excellent 
advantage as, for instance, at the junction of trails in front of an 
outpost position, but its general application as above described is 
entirely impracticable. 

A good general plan of land defense may be said to be: to meet 
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the enemy at the landing beach ; to prevent the landing if possible 
or to delay it as long as possible; if driven back, to fight from 
selected positions while crossing the savannas, and if compelled to 
retire into the jungle, to resort to every expedient of jungle war- 
fare and to take full advantage of superior knowledge of terrain 
to harass and delay the enemy to the utmost. If finally driven 
back to the line of trenches, to hold that line until reinforcements 
can arrive. 


® 


The Second Great Need of Our Mobile Army. 


Adequate strength to permit of efficient training and for form 
ing a first line of defense. 


® 
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Training in Bayonet Fighting. 


By Captain Cromwell Stacey, 21 st Infantry. 


Field Service Regulations, 1913). Confidence in their ability 

to use the bayonet gives the assaulting troops the promise of 
success (par. 471, Infantry Drill Regulations, 1911). Only the 
offensive wins (par. 511, Infantry Drill Regulations, 1911). Fire 
action (in night attacks) should be avoided in offensive opera- 
tions. In general, pieces should not be loaded. Men must be 
trained to rely upon the bayonet and to use it aggressively (par. 
561, Infantry Drill Regulations, 1911). A force which makes a 
vigorous bayonet charge in the dark will often throw a much 
larger force into disorder (par. 564, Infantry Drill Regulations, 
1911). 

At Cerro Benego on June 13, 1862, two companies of French 
infantry, numbering 140 men, charging at night with the bayonet, 
drove from their position a division of 6,000 Mexicans, inflicted 
a loss of 250 killed and wounded, took 200 prisoners, and captured 
three mountain guns and a number of flags. 

The French lost 34 men in this engagement. 

How many officers of infantry appreciate the value and impor- 
tance of the paragraphs quoted above and are familiar with the 
remarkable success of the 140 French infantrymen trained to use 
the bayonet in their fight at Cerro Benego? 

Exactly the same thing might happen to-day on a dark night 
under similar circumstances. 

In every battle of the army of General Oku from Nanshan 
to Mukden, in the Russo-Japanese War, at least a part of every 
position was carried by assault, and in the army of Kuroki the 
bayonet is reported to have been resorted to even more exten 
sively. It is reported that in the recent Balkan troubles, the 
Bulgars and later the Greeks made good use of the bayonet. 

And yet there are still some who believe that the bayonet is an 
obsolete weapon. 

At the annual inspection of the 21st Infantry at Vancouver 


Barracks in 1913, the officers of the regiment were thoroughly 
861 


| T IS impossible to shoot an enemy out of a position (par. 251, 


































862 Training in Bayonet Fighting. 
satisfied with the instruction which had been given and with the 
results obtained, with the exception of bayonet fighting. It is 
safe to assygne; thatthe }shewjing: miadeyby the; regument in that 
respect was equal if not superior to that uSually made by any 
infantry regiment, but it was so dar behind the showing made in 
all other lines that it was thought best to devoté spetial attention 
to; this, subject: during the, winter. instruction from Noyember to 
March,.1918-14. 

It. was, decided. to.detail, one lieutenant or sergeant, from each 
company, to take,a special course. in this subject for the, purpose 
of producing at least,.one competent. instructor ip each company 
and.in orderto make the instruction, imparted in, the. regiment 
uniform. 

General; Order. No, .13,, 21st .Infantry,, October, 15th,, 1913, 
contains this paragraph : 

During’ ‘the ‘nionth ‘of November, “one offieer (or sergeant 
from each company will report to Captaist, Cromwell Stacey; 21st 
Infantry, from 9.45 to 10.45 a. m. daily except Saturdays and 
Sundays, to, be trained as instructors in bayonet fencing, 


Purstiant to the above order, ‘One Sergeant #eported from ‘each 
company. fr°was found ‘impracticable to 'détaff “leutétiants “on 
account of shortagé of officérs, other duties, ‘ete?’ The sérveant: 
detailed were excused@from all’ duty” that ~would’ nm “atty “way 
conflict with the instruction, becatise it was desired ‘td’ Have éver) 
matt present at each lesson.’ ‘Great “cate was’ taken’ not to’ ‘tire 
the men at first; mstriction Was sharp while-it'Tastéd, and’the 
rests Were frequent but short.” T have found that’ men Bhecdme 
as disgusted with too much rest as they do-if the drill’ 15 toolong 
without rests. 

Men were encouraged to ask questiotis and to” find’ out ‘zohy 
This privilege was not abused; it tmust be rémentibered? that ‘all 
of these men ‘were Selected sérgeants and exceptionally ‘pobd’ then. 

It may be remarkéd that it will be wasting time'to devote atten- 
tion to any man who is nof mentally alert and’ physically’ sotind, 
strong, and quick. 


It is also useless to seléct a man for insttuctor Who is Tot Y very 
close observer, for while he may Know the movements thorotighly 
himself, he may not be able to see at a glance whéthieP a’ mah has 
the corréct position. ‘T havé séen many offiters and ‘tHonéonimis- 
sioned officers who world have to’ make’ a’ minute inspecnbt ‘Of 
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every, mau before they could tell whether his position was, correct 
r not...Such,men,,no matter, how; good they, may. ,be,im other 


respects, are totally, unfit. for, instructors. An. imstru¢tor should 


be: able),te cast,,a,glance,over .his squad, or, company .,and, see 


instantly, whether each,,.man jhas, the, correct. position. 


Instructors must be able,.te, talk... Many. good ;men Log, a 


subject! but, are totally incapable of, imparting, their, knowledge 


to others, 

An instructor should be patient. Many men tery,,as,hagd, as 
they cansandyetare not able to comprehend) movements \at ence 
Such amen dust, not be; reprimanded, on discouraged. , They jare 
the Veryoonds -whd need:the instruction ithe most. 

It was impressdd: upon the sergeants at every opportunity, that 
the bayonet sbstruction: Was,in nd |sénse;A calisthenic, drill... The 
object of hayenet,/instruction .was to, teach;.a; man to kill his 
opponent lim personal combat in the, shortest possible tune. 

In teaching the thrusts,danges, and.threw ; point;,;men were 
impirebsed: withthe factothat: they had |te put force behind: the 
movententrin/ordes:to: kill their man. 

If they did not execute the movements correctly ,at,drill,, they 
would nét-doithent properly: when they, were required, . They aqust 
form the: haliitiefiexetuting each mbvement correetly ;, then, and 
not tilicthen, could they feel safe behind, their pot. 

They were also impressed with the fact; that, their, opponent 
would in all -humam probability: be as) badly, scared as they,.were, 
aud if they would only keep cool,and use their heads, they would 
have no difficulty in defeating him. 

Bayonet instruction must, be systematic, Proper instruction in 
hayonet -fighting will ‘never be obtained by giving two or three 
hours’ instruction in this subjéct,a month. ,.Squads or platoons 
should be placed at this’ work and given not less than fwenty 
hours’ consecutive .instruction ;,,say twenty lessons. After they 
have had this course, two or.three hours’ drill a month will be 
sufficient, to keep them in trim. 

Most instructors make the mistake of placing the plastrons and 
masks on. men and.starting them in combat before, they know the 
rudiments of fencing. This is a vital defect, and it is very difh- 
cult.to eradicate faults in, position and execution acquired in this 
manner later. No, man should ever be allowed to engage in 
combat until he has had, at leasf fifteen hours’ instruction in 
fencing, and this, it must be remembered, after he has reéefved 
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the usual amount of instruction given to a recruit in this subject 

Before good results can be obtained, you must impress upon 
the men that this instruction is important, very important, and 
ranks next to instruction in rifle practice. Pointing and aiming 
drill prepares a man for range practice, but he is not a competent 
rifleman until he has had that practice. 

The bayonet exercises taught on the drill ground hold the same 
relation to bayonet fighting that pointing and aiming drill does to 
range practice. 

It follows, therefore, that a man is not a competent bayonet 
fighter until this instruction has been supplemented by thorough 
instruction in bayonet fencing and combat. It is impossible to 
make a competent bayonet fencer by giving him instruction in 
bayonet exercise on the drill ground alone. He must cross 
bayonets with an opponent before he can make use of the move- 
ments taught. The movements laid down in the Manual are 
good, but there are not enough of them. 

Paragraph 95, Manual of the Bayonet, is elastic, but I believe 
that better results would be obtained, if more movements were 
included in it. 

If you have an instructor who has a knowledge of foil fencing, 


he may be able to fill up the gaps, but he should also have a 
knowledge of broadsword work so that he will know what cuts 
a cavalryman will likely use. 

I believe that the manual is deficient in the following respects: 


1. No short thrusts are taught. Short thrusts are sometimes 
very useful. 

2. No parry is taught for a cavalry right-low cut (right cut 
against infantry). You can not parry this cut with a high parry 
or parry right. The same thing applies to the left low cut 
(cavalry). 

3. The throw point is an excellent attack if properly used, and 
it is hard to parry if made with life. 

4. Men are told that they can make a return from the low or 
high parries, but they are not told how to do so. As the average 
man is not able to evolve a correct method from his inner con 
sciousness, the result is that most men invariably execute these 
movements incorrectly and ineffectually. 

5. Left point should be taught. It is much more effective than 
changing front to the left and then thrusting or lunging. It is 
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a very nasty attack and hard to parry. It is also extremely 
effective in a mélée. 

6. Men are not taught to get upon the right rear of a lancer. 
This is important. It is good tactics to gain the left rear of a man 
armed with the saber, but this should not be done if he is armed 
with the lance. On the whole, this subject has never received 
the attention in our service that it deserves. It is a tendency in 
our army; the cavalry has always slighted the saber in the same 
way. 


Bayonet fighting in the Army could be very much improved, if 
it were taken up seriously in each regiment, but frequently there 
is no officer who has sufficient knowledge of the subject to be a 
competent instructor. It is not sufficient to know the movements 
laid down in the Manual. An instructor must be a fencer him- 
self before he can teach others. There are hundreds of men in 
the infantry that know every movement laid down in the Manual 
and can take each position correctly, and yet they can not deliver 
an attack properly or defend themselves by the parries that they 
can execute. 

If any one doubts this, let him take the best men he has in his 
company in bayonet drill (as learned on the drill ground), put 
plastrons and masks on them, and let them engage in combat. 
Watch the hammer-and-tongs way that they go at it and watch 
the hits that are made. Practically every thrust and lunge goes 
home. Also watch the manner in which they wrestle with their 
rifles, swaying back and forth, trying to do they know not what, 
bayonet points clear up over their heads instead of on a line with 
their chests, etc. 

It undoubtedly looks very fine to a person who is not a fencer, 
but any man who can use a foil or broadsword can see at a glance 
how gross it all is. 

If you can use a broadsword yourself, put on the plastron and 
mask with your best drill-ground-trained bayonetman and see 
how helpless he is against your attacks. Try him with the foil, if 
you prefer. 

But if you cannot fence yourself, how are you going to tell 
whether his work is good or bad, and how are you going to 
teach him? 

A parallel case would be to place boxing gloves on men who 
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dom’ know howto box, ‘but it will take'a boxer to sée how’ poor 
the exhibition is. 

bchdve found that-men'who can ‘box ‘can learn bayonetofighting 
invabout half the titne that) it-takes to teach the ordinary’ man 
Why? - Betause: they! already have the idea: «They ‘appreciate 


attacks and, parries, ‘know: the necessity for ‘quickness! and good ’ 


foot-wonk,' they Know) that) the patries: must ‘be close): antl the 
attacks imust be made with force/andsreachy: They ktiow that the 
body must be pliable and that anything like stiffness musty :be 


avoided 


Ido not believe that this subject will ever receive the attention 
that, it-deserves, until a school for bayonet fencing is established 
in connection with the School of Musketry, and each regiment is 
required to, send two lieutenants there for instruction.. Sergeants 


might be also sent.. When they return to their regiments, they 
can Organize classes, and in that manner the whole Army. would 
receive proper instruction. 

The course should include boxing, fencing with foil and broad 
sword, fencing with bayonet, foil against bayonet, bayonet against 
saber and, if possible, bayonet against lance. 

I seé no reason why the cavalry school in fencing (and they 
heéd one quite as badly as we of the infantry do) should not be 
located in the “same place. Cavalrymen should know, how to 
attack 4 man arméd with a bayonet. 

Phé course should be for ninety days, four hours a, day, six 
days per week. 

Qualifications should be established in bayonet féncing. There 
should be’ two grades: Ist, proficient; 2d, expert; qualification 
to last for one year. A cloth badge should be given and worn 
on the left sleeve of the uniform. .A board of officers in each 
réginient should conduct examinations and award, badges. ~ When 
this is done, the men will take an interest in the work arid. will 
drill overtime to gain that badge. An officer once qualified should 
retain his qualification,.perpetually and should wear the badge 
Officers should not compete with enlisted men. 

Graduates of the school .of fencing should wear some dis 
tinictive badge. This school could be organized, by order at slight 
expense, the only item being equipment and transportation. 


One word in regard. to badges: you cannot safely ignore, the 


very human quality of vanity, especially in an army. Call it 
esprit de corps if you will, but to obtain the best results, it must 
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be fostered. If any man works hard and has achieved proficiency 
in any subject, he likes his comrades and the world in general 
to know about it. 


SYSTEM FOLLOWED IN TRAINING THE SERGEANTS OF THE 
21ST INFANTRY AS INSTRUCTORS. 


The course consisted of twenty lessons, one hour per day, five 
days a week. As a matter of fact, more time than this was 
devoted to the subject. We all became very much interested in 
the work, and many times the instruction ran over the time 
allotted, due to questions, explanations, etc. The sergeants prac- 
ticed some of the movements themselves in barracks. 

The following principles were impressed upon the men at every 
opportunity : 

Rely on your point; 

Don’t cut unless you can not use your point; 

Remember that before commencing an attack with the point, 
your bayonet must be directed at the point to be attacked before 
the thrust or lunge commences, otherwise your attack will be 
wild, and you will get into the habit of making attacks with the 
hope that perhaps they may go home ; 

Be always careful to take the correct position of Guard; have 
the weight of the body equally distributed upon both legs (a 
common fault is to throw too much weight on the left leg) ; 

Never give your opponent any indication of your intention to 
deliver an attack (this is often done by partially closing the eyes, 
setting the muscles, drawing back the rifle preparatory to thrust- 
ing or lunging, looking at the point to be attacked, etc.) ; 

Never under any circumstances slight any movement ; 

Make your parry complete before you attempt a return, and 
then make your return with force and life; 

Don’t make a return unless there is a good opening and a fair 
‘hance of the attack’s going home ; 

Don’t get into the habit of always making the same return 
from a parry; 

From the start, attack, attack, attack—throw your opponent 
m the defensive. That is your best defense. If you keep him 
ngaged parrying your attacks, he will have precious little time 
0 devote to planning attacks on you; 

Remember that whatever you do with a bayonet must be done 
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soon; you will soon be tired, and then it will be too late. Kee; 
cool. Never get excited or lose your head. If you are a small 
man, do not be afraid of a big man. He may be stronger than 
you are, but you make up for that by being more active. Stay 
at a distance from him (bayonets must always cross, however ) 
and don’t allow him to get to a place where his superior strength 


will count; 
If you are a large man, do not despise a small man; he may 


be as quick as a cat. Try to close with him and get in a position 
where your superior strength will tell ; 

Never engage in a wrestling match with your opponent. If hx 
tries to force your rifle to one side so that you will be uncovered 
do not meet force with force, but simply disengage ; 

Never make your parries wild—make them as close as possib|: 

Never make a blind attack with the hope that it may go home 
Wait for a good opening and then let him have it with force and 
life ; 

Don’t try to parry with your left hand ; 

Make your parries with the rifle; 

Practice the lunge continually and make it as long as possible 
Remember every inch counts. Never neglect to straighten th 
right knee in thrusting and lunging. If this knee is bent, it will 
shorten your lunge from four to six inches. That will make th: 
difference between a hit and a miss; 

In thrusting and lunging, the right foot must be flat on th 
ground. This is very important and is frequently neglected 
Keep your bayonet low. It is better to have it too low thai 
too high. I believe that if the bayonet point is held at the height 
of the chin, it is too high. The height of the second button on the 
blouse or chest is better. A good swordsman or a man using th« 
lock guard will get under your guard if your point is too high 

Circle around your opponent and get the light in his eyes, then 
attack. Do not let him do this to you or get you on bad ground 


One instructor can not well supervise more than sixteen men 

The class was formed in two lines facing each other about five 
yards apart. Men should remain in the position given until 
ordered to return to Guard. 

Men should execute each movement very slowly at first until J 
they thoroughly understand how the attack or parry should be 
made. 
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The instructor should carefully note the manner in which any 
movement is executed. Many men are in the correct position 
after the completion of a movement, but their manner of getting 
there is faulty (especially true of parries). 

Bayonets were crossed after ten hours’ instruction (plastrons 
and masks not used). One line was then ordered to deliver an 
attack, the other line remaining at the Guard. Care was taken 
that the bayonet (fencing) point touched the point attacked. 
These attacks were made slowly aiid carefully. Later, one line 
was ordered to attack, and the other line was ordered to parry. 
These movements taught the attacks and corresponding parries. 

Plastrons and masks were not used at this stage of the instruc- 
tion. They are not necessary, if the movements are executed 
carefully. 

Speed can be developed later. The object of this instruction 
was to teach attacks and parries only. 

Do not hurry through this stage of the instruction. The more 
time you devote to this instruction, the better the result later on. 


Give frequent short rests. Make your instruction sharp while 
it lasts but avoid tiring the men. Try to hold their interest. 

All of the movements embraced in the Manual were taught, 
and the men were also directed to study the book. The following 
exceptions in the positions laid down in the Manual, and move- 
ments not presented therein, were taught : 


GUARD. 


The rifle should be turned to the left until the bayonet is flat. 

The position laid down in the Manual leaves the fingers of the 
left hand exposed. By turning the rifle to the left, they are 
protected by the gun sling and upper sling swivel. 

From the engage right, if a glancing blow is struck, the swivel 
and gun sling will catch the rifle. In the position laid down in 
the Manual (with the piece only slightly turned to the left), the 
fingers will be struck. 

Some difficulty was experienced at first in getting the men to 
take the correct position of Guard. Most of them would get their 
rifles too far to the rear, that is, the right hand would be near the 
right hip instead of to the front and on a line with the left hip or 
in front of the belt buckle as it should be. In order to correct 
this defect and to explain to the men the necessity of always 
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assuming the correct position of Guard, two men were ordernd 


co 


to engage. Men were taught that in the engage, bayonets should 3% 


cross about eight inches from the point. 
No. 1 was then directed to move his rifle to the rear until his [ 
right hand was opposite his right hip. No. 2 was ordered to § 
advance slightly, maintaining the correct position of Guard and S 
being careful to see that bayonets crossed about eight inches fron 
their points. It was then pointed out that if both men were to 
lunge at the same time, No. 2’s bayonet would strike first, becaus 
paradoxical as it may seem, No. 2 is closer to No. 1 than No. 1 is 
to No. 2. It will be found that there will be a difference of from 
eight to sixteen inches in the distance that each man’s bayonet is 
from his opponent’s chest. After this demonstration, little 
difficulty was experienced in getting men to assume the correct | 
position of Guard with the rifle well forward. 
Being at Guard: 1. Throw. 2. Point. 


THROW POINT. 


Throw the piece straight to the front with the right arm fully| 
extended, retaining the grasp of the piece with the right hand at 
the small of the stock ; at the same time raise the right arm until 
the hand is in front of the shoulder; barrel up, edge of bayonet 
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down, point directed at point to be attacked; at the same time 
drop left hand to left thigh with a slap; recover at once and 
resume the Guard. 

Do not try to hold the rifle up with the right arm and hand. 
If properly executed, the motion imparted to the rifle by throwing 
it forward and raising the butt will sustain it. Recovery must be 
sharp. This is a very nasty attack, if well executed, and very 
hard to parry. It is not difficult to teach if men do not try to 
hold the rifle up with right arm. It must be executed smartly 
to be effective. 

STOP THRUST. 
Being at Guard: 1. Stop. 2. Thrust. 3. Guard. 
Throw the rifle to the front to the full extent of both arms, 


barrel up, allowing the left hand to slide along the stock; right 
hand grasping rifle at the small of the stock, both hands and 


butt in front of and at the height of the chin, point of bayonet 
directed at opponent’s face or chest; at the same time, draw back 
left foot until heels touch. Useful when opponent thrusts, lunges, 
or cuts, and is very effective if made smartly and with life. 
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BEING AT GUARD TO ATTACK LOW LINES. 


1. Drop Point. 2. Lunge. 3. Guard. 
Lower rifle with left hand until horizontal. Do not move right 
hand. Lunge at point to be attacked and resume Guard. 


BEING AT LOW PARRY RIGHT OR LEFT TO RETURN. 


1. Up. 2. Lunge. 3. Guard. 

Raise the point with left hand until rifle is horizontal, barrel t 
the left, right hand at about the height of the neck, lunge a: 
point to be attacked, resume the Guard. 


BEING AT PARRY HIGH TO RETURN. 





1. Parry High. 2. Turn right. 3. Lunge. 4. Guard. 

Turn the rifle to the front with the left hand, rifle horizontal 
(or pointing upward if attacking cavalry), barrel down, right 
hand at the height of the neck; lunge at point to be attacked; 
resume the Guard. 

A common error in executing this movement is to turn the ritk 
while lunging. If this is done, the man may be in the correct 
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position when the movement is completed, but the lunge will not § 
have been properly executed and will not go home. Furthermore, 
there will be no force back of it. The rifle must be turned first, 
and the lunge then made. 


LEFT POINT. 


Being at Guard: 1. Left Point. 2. Two. 3. Guard. 

At the first command, raise the piece with both hands so that é 
the right arm is fully extended to the right, on a line with and at J 
the height of the shoulders, barrel down, bayonet point to the § 
left, barrel resting on the left arm just above elbow, front sight J 
to the left of the left arm (not inside). (Two) Thrust to the § 
left at the point to be attacked, to the full extent of the left arm § 
(Three) Guard—resume the Guard. : q 

This movement is much better than changing front and then | 
thrusting and gives as long a reach. The head should be turned | 
to the left in this movement. 


RIGHT SHORT THRUST. 


Being at Guard: 1. Right Short Thrust. 2. Two. 3. Guard 
At the first command throw the rifle to the rear with both § 
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hands, barrel up, regrasp it with both hands, the left hand at the 
bayonet grip, thumb over the barrel, edge of bayonet down, left 
hand directly in front of right hip and touching the body, right 
hand grasping rifle at the balance, thumb along the piece. (Two) 
Thrust to the front to the full extent of the left arm. (Three) 
Guard—resume the Guard in most convenient manner. 

This movement is used when opponents are so close that ordi- 
nary attacks can not be used. Useful in the break away or in 
mob work. 

ATTACK WITH THE BUTT. 


Being at the engage (right) and your opponent having his bayo- 
net point too high: 1. Lock Guard. 2. Butt Strike. 3. Guard. 
At the first command, step forward with the right foot and 


plant it so that the right heel will be about thirty inches in front 
of and about six inches to the right of the left heel; turn on ball 
of left foot until left toe is pointing to the left; at the same time 
carry the piece to the front, so that the left hand will be about 
fourteen inches in front of the chest and at the height of the 
second button on the blouse; right arm close to the body, right 
hand approximately in front of right elbow, barrel to the left 
so that opponent’s bayonet is securely locked; bayonet guards 
touching. 
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(Two) Step forward with left foot and plant it about thirty 
inches in front of and six inches to the left of the right toe 
which should now be pointing straight to the front, at the same 
time execute Butt Strike at opponent’s neck, raising on the right 
toe when the blow is delivered. (Three) Resume Guard. 

This is a very nasty attack, and there is only one guard for it 
the rear pass. If executed with life, it is very difficult to get away 
from the blow. It should never be allowed in fencing combat as 
it is entirely too dangerous. It should be taught and drilled often & 
but only at command. It is impossible to execute this movement 


from engage left, and it can not be done if bayonet points are held 9 
low. . 
CUTS. 


Impress upon the men at every opportunity to rely upon the § 


point. 

The edge is good to have and gives you an advantage over a 
man who has only a thrusting weapon, but the point is the more 
dangerous of the two. 

Men were taught always to lunge (foot movements) when de-J 
livering a cut. 4 

Finish the cut with a sharp motion like cracking a whip, and J 


then draw bayonet to the rear while holding it against opponent's 
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part attacked. The last motion of the cut and draw must be 
executed simultaneously to be effective. 

Cuts to be effective must be delivered in this manner, and bayo- 
nets should be sharpened before taking the field. 

Dull bayonets are very likely to stick in a wound, sharp ones 
will cut their way out.. In Samar, P. L, in 1900, men of the 9th 
Infantry frequently had to place their foot on an enemy after 
killing him with the bayonet before they could withdraw it. This 
will not happen with a sharp bayonet. While operating in 
Samar in 1905-6-7, I required my men, both regulars and scouts, 
to sharpen their bayonets, and we had no difficulty on that score. 


Attacks with edge. 


Being at Guard, at engage right: 1. At Left Arm. 2. Cut. 3. 

Guard. 

Raise point over that of your opponent, turning rifle at the 
same time so that the edge of bayonet will be down; lunge (foot 
movement) and cut down at opponent’s left forearm or hand. 
Resume Guard. 


Being at Guard at engage left or right: 1. At Left Hand. 2. 
Cut. 3. Guard. 


Drop point of bayonet, until point is about eight inches below 
opponent’s left hand, turning rifle so that edge will be down, and 
lunge (foot movement) and cut up with false edge at left hand. 
The guard for this is low parry right, rear pass, lunge, throw 
point, or a stop thrust. 


All of the engagements laid down in the Manual were taught 
and the Cut Over in addition. 
Being at Guard, engaged right or left: 1. Cut. 2. Over. 

Raise your point until it clears that of your opponent; then 
drop your point to the other engage; do not draw rifle to the 
rear. 


Practice the following : Engage Right ; Engage Right and Left; 
Cut Over and Engage Left; Cut Over and Engage Right; En- 
gage Right and Left and Cut Over, etc. 
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PARRIES. 
Being at Guard: Low Parry Right. 


Carry the point of the bayonet about six inches to the left, then 
drop the point describing a quarter circle ‘to the right until point 
is about six inches to the right of and at least thirty-six inches 
in front of right knee; finish with a snap like cracking a whip. 

A common error in executing this movement is to drop the 
point to the front and right. At the completion of the movement, 
the man will be in the correct position, but his opponent will have 
gotten inside of his parry. The point must first be moved to the 
left and then lowered and brought to the right to catch the other 
rifle and parry the attack. Another common error is to have the 
point too far to the right. Six inches is really more than enough 


Being at Guard: Low Parry Left. 


Carry point of bayonet six inches to the right; then drop point 
and describe a quarter circle to the left until point is twelve inches 
to the left of and at least thirty-six inches in front of the left 
knee ; finish with a snap like cracking a whip. 

Twelve inches is necessary to protect left thigh. 

A commor. error is to raise the point and describe a circle out 
ward to the left. The man may be in the correct position at the 
completion of the movement, but his opponent will have gotten 
inside of his parry. The point must first be moved to the right 
to correct this tendency, then lowered and moved to the left to 
catch opponent’s rifle and parry the attack. 


Being at Guard, a cavalryman passing on the right flank and 
delivering a right low cut: High Parry Right. 

At the second command, raise the piece with the left hand 
until vertical, at the same time carry it to the right so that the 
right hand will be opposite to and about twelve inches from the 
right hip, left hand grasping the piece at the balance, piece about 
fourteen inches in front of second button on blouse, barrel 
towards the body, piece vertical. (Body must turn slightly to the 
right on hips.) 

This parry covers the whole right side from the hips above the 
head. 

Being at Guard, a cavalryman passing on the left flank and de- 
livering a left low cut: High Parry Left. 

At the second command, raise the piece with the left hand 
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until vertical, at the same time carry it to the left, right 
arm close to the body, right forearm horizontal, right hand 









= im «in front of left hip; barrel to the rear, left elbow between 

int oe rifle and the body, piece supported by fingers of left hand, 

hee thumb pointing to the front, head and eyes turned to the left, body 
: facing squarely to the front. 

the E This parry covers the whole left side from the hips to above the 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON INSTRUCTION. 
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Each drill should always commence and end with at least five 
minutes (by the watch) devoted to thrust, lunge, and throw point. 

Five minutes of each drill should always be devoted to thrust- 
ing at rope knots (suspended) about five inches in diameter. 

Do not allow the men to get too close. Make them make an 
effort to reach the knots ; otherwise this exercise has little value. 

Keep the right foot flat on the ground. Watch this. 

The vaults should be taught and frequently practiced. I believe 
that it is best to turn on the ball of the left foot. Bring the rifle 
to port arms when vaulting; you will find that you preserve 
your balance better. 

It may have been noticed that in the above course no time was 
devoted to foot movements. Men should know these and the 
Manual before taking up this course. 

It must be understood that the above course can only be given 
after men have had some instruction in bayonet exercise ; other- 
wise it will take at least forty lessons to make a man proficient, 
and this instruction would have to be given consecutively. 


My schedule was arranged as follows: 










> 

















9 First five lessons ........... 4 \ttacks. 

; Second five lessons......... Parries. 

4 Third five lessons........... Attacks and Parries in combination. 
Fourth five lessons ......... Combat. 






Plastrons and masks were not used in the first fifteen lessons. 

All movements were executed at command, and when both 
lines engaged, movements were made carefully so that there was 
no danger. 

Plastrons and masks were always used in combat. 

When men have been through the above course, they will be 
able to work out innumerable combinations and will have a good 
practical working knowledge of bayonet fighting. 
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REMARKS ON FENCING EQUIPMENT. 


The mask is good and strong and leaves little to be desired. It 
would be better if the mesh was a little heavier and the openings 
a little larger so that men could see better. 

The plastron is not entirely satisfactory. The sleeves should 
come to the wrists and the chest should be padded a little more. 

The gloves are not satisfactory. We have a striking weapon 
(cutting bayonet), yet there is no padding over the wrists. | 
found it necessary to have my men pad their wrists to save them 
from many nasty blows. The leather used in the gloves tears too 
easily and is not thick enough. The padding in the gloves is not 
thick enough ; many men frequently get nasty cuts and blows due 
to this defect. 

The fencing bayonets are ridiculous. They bear absolutely no 
resemblance to our bayonet, break at the slightest provocation, 
are fastened to the rifle by two bands cut seven-eighths through 
by screw holes, and break at the first blow in consequence. I de 
vised a reinforcement for holding the bayonet to the rifle which 
cost very little and was made by the post blacksmith from a model 
furnished by me. I believe that the bayonet should be made 
stiffer; many men are struck fairly but do not know it. The 
bayonet should be firm enough to give a blow that would be felt 
without injuring a man. 


The rifle is satisfactory and leaves little to be desired. Spare 
parts and extra gun stocks should be issued with each rifle so 
that repairs could be made in the company. I have never been 
able to get extra gun stocks or spare parts for my fencing rifles ; 
consequently it has always been necessary to send them to an 


arsenal for repairs, which wastes time and is unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. 

An infantry officer of experience in this subject should be or- 
dered to an arsenal and permitted to experiment with the fencing 
equipment until a satisfactory one is developed. It should not 
cost much, nor would it be difficult or take much time. Thirty 
days would be ample. 

® 














The Organization of the German Army.” 
By Major Charles Miller, 7th Infantry. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN ARMY. 


ERMAN military policy is revised every five years; 

oftener, if necessary. Under the laws of March 27, 

1911, and June 14, 1912, the peace strength of the army 

was, by gradual increase beginning April 1, 1911, to reach 544,211 

privates during the fiscal year 1915 and to remain at that figure 

until March 31, 1916. The total strength of the army would 

then have been 544,211 privates, 8,000 Kapitulanten (reenlisted 

men), about 87,000 noncommissioned officers and 27,259 officers, 
making a total of approximately 666,000 officers and men. 

From a military standpoint, Germany’s policy has for many 
years been to leave nothing undone that would contribute to 
increase and strengthen its preparedness for whatever the future 
may hold in store for her. In case Germany should be forced 
into a war, extensive frontiers, in great part very vulnerable on 
account of being devoid of natural strength, would have to be 
defended, and this possibly against several enemies simulta 
neously. The recent political events in the Balkans, which con- 
tain or foreshadow the possibility of a shifting of the military 
“balance of power” between the triple alliance and its possible 
adversaries, appear to have been considered of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the German government in taking stock 
of its military resources and setting about to put its house in 
the best possible order with the means available. Notwithstand- 
ing a considerable increase in the regular 1913 budget for new 
formations, a new Army bill was introduced in the Reichstag 
by the government last spring, providing for an astonishingly 
large immediate increase in the effective peace strength of the 
army, and was enacted into law by the Reichstag and Bundesrat. 
This law had hardly been passed when the war ministry issued 
a 113-page order containing the details of the new law and its 
provisions, and directions for carrying them into effect, so that 
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by October 6 of this year, most if not all the increase provided 
for will have been added. The buildings necessary for the 


~- 


he 


increased number of military educational institutions will he 


completed within from one to one and one-half years. In the 
meantime, other arrangements have been made to meet present 
necessities in that line. The new law requires that its provisions 
be made effective by the close of the fiscal year 1915, but, as 
stated before, most of them, particularly those applying to the 
increase of the army in officers and men, will have been made 
effective by next October. 

The new bill fixes the number of privates at 661,176, adding 
about 117,000. The number of officers and noncommissioned 
officers is determined, as a rule, in the annual estimates. The 
new bill adds about 4,000 officers and about 15,000 noncommis 
sioned officers, making the total of the former 31,459. and that 
of the latter 107,794; thus the total strength of the army is 
approximately 800,000 officers and men, with 157,788 horses, th: 
new bill having added 27,000 of the latter. Taking the strengt! 
of a German army corps as 36,000 men (without ammunitio: 
columns and trains, etc.), this increase of 132,000 men is equiva 
lent to an addition of four army corps in number of men 
though not in organizations. The main object of this new 
increase was not to create numerous new staffs and organizations 
though some were added, but to raise the peace strength of the 
already existing organizations. We have seen that Germany 
had universal compulsory service more in name than in fact, for 
the reason that very large numbers of young Germans, having 
arrived at “military age” and having been found qualified, could 
not be trained, the peace strength of the army not being suffi 
ciently large. The new law will result in bringing annually int: 
the Active Army a largely increased number of young men and 
also pass this same increase annually to the Reserve, a matter of 
the very greatest importance. 

“The strength of a nation lies in its youth.” Thus said Von 
der Goltz some years ago. Others perhaps said so before him: 
certainly many have endorsed his words since. 

The military system of Germany provides an army which is 
uniform in all its elements. It furnishes young soldiers to the 
field army. In this arrangement, there is much wisdom, for in 
everything pertaining to military matters, the peculiarities of 
human nature must be consulted. The field army is exposed to 
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the severest losses. It fights the battles and faces the anxieties 
and the terrors of war in their most serious aspect. In spite of 
assertions to the contrary and of the fact that the young man 
lacks the bodily strength of his elder, the former endures better 
than the latter. The young, not having yet learned to be parsi- 
monious of life, depart from it without a pang. Their yearning 
after experience rouses their ardor for war. The military system 
of Germany leaves the soldier in the field army until about his 
thirtieth year. A touch of headstrongness, a quality peculiar to 
the freshness of youth, is an excellent salt for martial achieve- 
ments. A young field army, especially one uniformly young, 
possesses great advantages over every other. 

All the advantages of this last increase may not be evident at 
first glance. In case of mobilization, this additional number of 
men will be at once available, ready for the field, instead of 
having to be called out, clothed, equipped, and transported to the 
point of concentration at a time when every agency of the gov- 
ernment will be taxed to its limit and the railroads of the country 
will naturally be burdened to the point of congestion. It need 
scarcely be mentioned further that the 132,000 officers and men 
and the 27,000 horses with the Active Army at the moment of 
mobilization will be considerably superior in point of efficiency 
for immediate service at the front to the best reserves. 

In the corps of officers, there has been an increase of 4,000. As 
only comparatively few new organizations have been formed 
from this increase, most of the gain in commissioned strength is 
intended to provide officers needed for the reserve organizations 
upon mobilization and to supply extra officers for details and 
detached service, in order that organizations may have a full 
quota for duty at all times. With the increase in the number 
of officers and noncommissioned officers is intimately connected 
the increase in the number of military educational institutions 
authorized in the new bill for the education and training of 
officers and noncommissioned officers, there being now twelve of 
the former. 

As to the numerical strength of the German army in time of 
war, it is hardly possible to arrive at exact figures. The toial 
fighting strength of the German nation (including the navy) has 
been placed at as high a figure as 11,000,000 men. Of these, 
7,000,000 have received little or no training, owing to physical 
unfitness, residence abroad, surplus of annual contingents, etc., as 
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already explained, and perhaps not more than 3,000,000 of these 
would be available for war. The real military resources of 
Germany, trained and untrained, are thus about 7,000,000 men, of 
whom 4,000,000 have, at one time or another, done a continuous 
period of service with the colors. This is, of course, for a war 
of defense, practically exhausting its resources in men. For an 
offensive war, only the Active Army, the Reserve, the Ersat 
Reserve, and the Ist Levy of the Landwehr would be really 
available. 

A rough calculation of the number of those who go to form or 
reinforce the field armies and the mobilized garrisons may be 
given: 

Cadres of officers and noncommissioned officers. 130,000 
From seven annual contingents of recruits, Active 


Army and Reserve_-_..._--.----- 1,400,000 
From five contingents of Landwehr 750,000 
From seven classes of Ersatz Reserve, called to 

the depots 600,000 
One-Year Volunteers recalled to the colors or serv- 

ing as Reserve or Landwehr officers 100,000 


2,980,000 


These would again divide into a first-line army of about 1,700,000 
and a second-line army of about 1,300,000 men. It is calculated 
that the field army would consist, in the third week of a great 
war, of 670 battalions, 440 Eskadrons, and 635 batteries, with 
technical, departmental, and medical troops (about 670,000 rifles, 
70,000 lances, 3800 guns—800,000 men), and that these could be 
reinforced in three or four weeks by 350 fresh battalions. Behind 
these forces, there would shortly become available for secondary 
operations about 460 battalions of the 1st Levy Landwehr, and 
200 Eskadrons and about 200 batteries of the Reserve and 
Landwehr. In addition, there would be left behind depot troops 
to form the nucleus on which the 2d Levy Landzvehr and the 
Landsturm would eventually be built up. The total number of 
units of the three arms in all branches may be stated approxi- 
mately as 2300 battalions, 800 Eskadrons, and 1200 batteries. 

The ratio of the peace strength of the army to the total 
population results from following data: 
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Population. Census. Peace Strength ( Pvts.) Per cent 
60,641,278 1905 515,321 (Law April 3, 1911) 0.849,786 
64,925,993 1910 544,221 (Law June 14, 1912)  0.838,202 
64,925,993 1910 661,176 (Army bill, 1913) 1.018,353 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ACTIVE ARMY. 


This immense number of men (approximately 800,000) is 
organized into arms of the service, principal and auxiliary, and 
these into units which, according to their functions and purposes, 
are again combined into larger units, to serve tactical or admin- 
istrative ends. Including the new formations authorized in the 
1913 Regular Estimates (viz: 2 battalions of infantry, 95 machine- 
gun companies, 1 regiment of cavalry, 10 batteries of field 
artillery, 1 battalion (3 batteries) foot artillery, 11 searchlight 


000 " . ‘ 
platoons, 1 railroad battalion of 3 companies, 1 railroad company 
000 & (Wiirttemberg), 1 motor company, 5 train companies), the fol- 
000 & lowing will be the total number of organizations under the pro- 
visions of the new Army bill: 
000 
Infantry. 
: 669 battalions (including 18 Jager battalions) ; 
VU0 226 machine-gun companies ; 
~~ ; 13 machine-gun Abteilungen; 
oon F 16 fortress machine-gun Abteilungen; 
18 cyclist companies. 
000 & Cavalry. 
550 Eskadrons. 
ted § Field Artillery 
eat & 633 batteries (including 42 horse batteries). 
rith ie: Foot (Fortress) Artillery. 
les, & 201 batteries (55 battalions) ; 
be 31 horse Abteilungen. 
. Pioneers. 
ind 
‘a 184 companies (44 battalions) ; 
ary § 34 search-light Abteilungen. 
ind : Communication troops. 
ind Railroad troops: 
3 4 regts. 2 bns. 4 co’s—= 32 co’s 
ps ‘ait . , , 
ee eS er re Joe», BOB COS 
the 


, Telegraph troops: 

ot 7 bms. 3 telegraph co’s and 2 radio co's 
xi- | 1 bn. 3 telegraph co’s and 1 radio co 
1 bn. 2 telegraph co’s and 1 radio co 


Fortress telephone companies................... 
Military telegraph school: 


1 radio telegraph school, 
1 cavalry telegraph school. 
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Aerostatic troops: 


Balloon troops (airship troops): 6 bns 


Motor troops 
1 bn. of 4 co's and 1 CO0......00-- 
Train troops 


25 bns. of 4 co's 


2 
°o 


The German army is divided into eight Army Inspections, e 
comprising three army corps, except the 4th Inspection wl 
comprises four army corps (the III. Prussian and the three 
savarian). The inspectors at the head of each inspection may 
have the rank of field marshal. Their functions are limited t 
making inspections, and they have no other authority in, 
control over, the corps. Besides these eight main inspectio 
there are a number of special inspections, which, by the provision: 
of the new Army bill, have been considerably augmented. Ther 
are “main” and “subordinate inspections” of cavalry, field arti! 
lery, foot artillery, /agers, engineers, pioneers, fortresses, con 
munication troops, trains, Landwehr, etc. 


THE COM MANDER-IN-CHIEPF. 


The Emperor is the constitutional commander-in-chief, abso 
lutely so in time of war, somewhat limited in time of peace 
particularly as regards the Bavarian contingent, but less restricted 
as to those of Saxony and Wirttemberg. He is assisted by th 
Military Cabinet consisting of the Minister of War, the Great 
General Staff, the Inspectors of the Army, and the Inspectors 
of the various arms. The Adjutant General of the Emperor is 
Chief of the Military Cabinet. He is responsible to the Emperor 
only, 

The principal matters requiring the attention of the Militar) 
Cabinet are: general directions concerning the larger field exer- 
cises and the “Kaiser Maneuvers’; matters submitted in the 
regular way by the army-corps commanders; matters submitted 
by the Personnel Section of the War Ministry, a section which 
is attached to the Military Cabinet (these matters may relate to 
promotions, retirements, sentences, pardons, transfers, decora 
tions, etc.). 
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THE MINISTRY OF WAR. 


At its head is the Minister of War, who communicates directly 
with the Emperor. This is the highest administrative authority 
in the army in all matters of organization, armament, fortifica 
tions, and administration. Matters of great importance are sub 
mitted to the Military Cabinet for the action of the Emperor. In 
its ministerial acts, the War Ministry must observe, and be 
guided by, existing laws and regulations. 

The Ministry of War is composed of the following six depart- 
ments with their sections: 

1. The Central Department. It has charge of all matters which 
require the personal attention of the Minister of War. It con- 
ducts the intercourse with foreign military agents and with 
military attachés. It consists of the ministerial and the admin- 
istrative sections. 

2. The General War Department. It has charge of matters of 
organization, recruitment, armament, instruction, and of insti- 
tutions connected therewith. It is divided into seven sections: 
(a) army section; (b) infantry section; (c) cavalry section; (d) 
field-artillery section; (¢) foot-artillery section; (f) pioneer and 
engineer section; (gq) communication section. 

3. Department of Administration (pay, subsistence, clothing, 
barracks and quarters, etc.) : (a) finance section; (b) subsistence 
section; (c) clothing section; (d) barracks and quarters section ; 
(e) drill and maneuver ground Section; (f) construction section. 

4. Judicial, Pension, Civil-Service Department: (a) pensions ; 
(b) civil service; (c) judicial matters. 

5. Remount Department: remount depots; purchase and dis- 
tribution of horses; horse breeding. 

6. Medical Department: personnel ; hospitals ; medical supplies ; 
sanitation. 

The Ministry of War, as the highest administrative authority 
of the army, distributes the money appropriated by the Reichstag, 
accounts for the same, ascertains available resources of the 
country, procures and holds in readiness arms, clothing, 
equipment, ammunition, and everything else necessary for the 
efficiency of the army in peace and war. This it does through 
another and most important bureau under its control, a bureau 
which combines the functions of our Ordnance Department with 
some of the functions of our Quartermaster Department. This 
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bureau is called “Feldzeugmeisterei.” It is responsible for the 
manufacture or procurement by purchase of all war material, 
arms, ammunition, equipment of trains, means of transportation 
and with the care and administration of such of these stores as 
are not issued to the troops. 

This bureau (Feldzeugmeisterei) is divided into five sections 

1. The Central Section. It controls the entire business admin 
istration of the bureau. 

2. The Inspection of Arsenals of Infantry: manufacture of 
small arms and small-arms ammunition. 

3. The Inspection of Arsenals of Artillery: foundries, labora 
tories, ammunition and powder factories, etc. 

1. The Inspection of Artillery Depots: storing and caring for 
all war material for all arms, etc. 

5. Inspection of the Trains and Train Depots: material for 
equipping train battalions, mobilizing trains, field hospitals, etc 

The arms, ammunition, field equipments, etc., are in great part 
manufactured by the government. 


Within recent years, its factories have been greatly enlarged 


and plentifully equipped with machinery and are prepared to 
meet large demands. But in order to be able, in time of war, 
to count to some extent upon private enterprise in matters of 
supply, part of the stores required in time of peace are obtained 
by purchase. The establishment of government factories was 
made necessary to obtain protection against unfavorable com 
binations on the part of private manufacturers and also against 
labor strikes, as well as to assure the use of the best material and 
careful construction according to prescribed pattern. 


THE GENERAL STAFF. 


At the head of the General Staff is the Chief of the General 

Staff. The General Staff is divided into: 
1. The Great General Staff ; 
2. The General Staff with troops and large fortresses ; 
3. The Topographical Section. 

Of the approximately 200 officers of the General Staff 
(recently incteased by twenty-five officers), about 100 belong to 
the Great General Staff. The War Academy and all line 
Kommandanturs are under the authority of the Chief of the 
General Staff. 
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The Great General Staff. 


It is the mission of the officers of the General Staff to assist 
the higher commander in all that pertains to the command and 
to the leading of troops. The performance of this mission is 
facilitated by the possession of accurate information of the enemy 
and of the theatre of war. To procure this information, to make 
it available, and to utilize it, is one of the principal functions 
of the General Staff. For the purpose of this great and varied 
labor, this body of officers is divided into a suitable number of 
sections. Of special importance is the section charged with mat- 
ters pertaining to foreign countries. The information to be pro- 
cured and classified by this section, relating to possible enemies 
and theatres of war, should cover strength, organization, recruit- 
ment, armament, equipment, training, and method of fighting, of 
the various armies; road and railway nets, canals, and other 
navigable waterways; topography, industry, agriculture, natural 
resources, etc. 

The fortress section is charged with procuring information con- 
cerning the construction, armament, strength of garrison, loca- 
tion and interior arrangement of the various strong works or 
points of the different foreign fortresses; with studying the 
authoritative views regarding attack of fortified places; and with 
utilization of the knowledge so gained in formulating and pre- 
paring plans of attack. 

Based on all the information gained, the tactical and strategical 
measures to be taken under assumed political and military sit- 
uations, as well as questions of military organization, are dis- 
cussed and investigated. The results of such preliminary work 
lead to the preparation of plans of operation and to consequent 
preparation of the army and of the fortresses for war, and to 
plans for the concentration of the army. 

In addition, the Great General Staff works out matters of 
organization of its own army, investigates the most recent devel- 
opments and improvements in fortification, small arms, artillery, 
etc., studies the military geography of Germany, and prepares 
plans for the more extensive maneuvers, e. g., the Kaiser 
Maneuvers. 

In the general scheme, the work of the Railroad Section is of 
scarcely less importance than the railroads themselves in the 
concentration of the forces and in their prompt, orderly, and 
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systematic transfer to the frontiers. March tables and railroa, 
time-tables must be most carefully prepared. This secti 
addition, keeps in touch with the development of railway 

and it is at all times informed of everything bearing on t 
transportation; for example, it gathers information in regard t 
the double tracking of foreign railroads, the construction of 
extensive ramps at certain stations, the enlargement of certajr 
depots, the construction of bridges, etc., not only in German 
but in other countries as well. 

An important section of the Great General Staff is the His 
torical Section. It studies the histories of the various wars an¢ 
with the aid of information obtainable in the war archive. ;; 
libraries, and from other sources, prepares General Staff works. 
military historical monographs, and essays for the use of 
officers of the army. 

The Topographical Section is charged with the survey and t 
preparation of maps of the German Empire. It is also ch 
with the reproduction of maps of foreign countries and with 
maintaining a sufficient supply of maps of probable theatre: 
war. 


The General Staff with Troops. 


All headquarters, from the division up, have officers from the 
General Staff assigned. Such officers have served as offic 
of the Great General Staff, and their training fits them for the 
work required of them. It is their duty to assist the higher 
commanders, to relieve them of the many and often troublesom« 
details inseparable from the character of the work, to formulate 
the ideas and intentions of the commander into proper orders 
and to transmit these to the troops. In time of peace, these 
officers work out all matters pertaining to mobilization, marches 
shelter during field exercises, and war games of the command t 
which they are assigned. 

In time of war, they collect information of the enemy, gather 
and sift reports, and transmit important information to higher 
authority. They prepare orders for security, marches, shelter, 
and combat, and transmit them to the troops. They also work 
out measures for maintaining the efficiency of their own com- 
mand, subsistence, ammunition supply, etc.; they must at all 
times be informed of the condition of the troops; and finally 
they are charged with the keeping of a war diary. 
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On mobilization, existing staffs are increased, and new staffs 
are formed, such as the staffs of the different armies and that of 
the Great Headquarters. Some officers of the Great General 
Staff are assigned to these staffs. During the war, the work 
f the Great General Staff in Berlin is carried on by a substitute 
ganization created as soon as mobilization is decided upon. 

To sum up, it may be said that the General Staff, by collecting 
ind utilizing information of probable opponents and of probable 
theatres of war, and by training officers in troop leading, prepares 
the army for its work in war. The principal duties of the Gen- 
eral Staff begin with the outbreak of war and consist in aiding 
the supreme commander and the higher leaders in strategical, 
tactical, and administrative matters that are of importance to, and 
influence, command and troop leading. 


Sources from which General Staff Officers are obtained. 


The supply of officers for duty with the General Staff is 
largely drawn from officers who have passed through the War 
\cademy. In addition, specially able and qualified officers, not 
graduates of the Academy, are sometimes detailed to it. In 
order that general staff officers may not lose touch with the 
line, they are, after a service of three or four years, returned to 
duty with troops for a year or two and then re-assigned to the 
General Staff. 


THE FIELD ARMY. 


, 


The “Field Army” consists of “armies,” and the “army” of 
army corps, cavalry divisions, reserve divisions, and special form 
ations, such as the various classes of communication troops, 
separate and additional formations of heavy artillery, pioneers, 
Landwehr battalions. Armies are usually formed only upon 
mobilization or for the purpose of large-scale maneuvers. 


THE ARMY CORPS. 


A modern army fights by army corps, and by army corps the 
German army is managed in time of peace and war. Therefore, 
the largest permanent unit formed in time of peace is the army 
corps. Of these, Germany has at present twenty-five. Each 
corps, excepting that of the Guard stationed in Berlin, has a 
territorial district assigned to it from which it is recruited. 
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PEACE ORGANIZATION OF ARMY CORPS. 


The army corps, the command of a general, consists, in time 
peace, of: 


2 divisions of infantry (each having one brigade of cavalry) ; 

1 to 3 regiments of heavy artillery (six army corps have no 
heavy artillery; one has one battalion, fourteen have one regi- 
ment each, three have two regiments each, one has three regi 
ments ) ; 

1 to 2 battalions of pioneers, with bridge train ; 

1 to 2 Jager battalions (in sixteen of the twenty-five corps) ; in 
time of war, the Jager battalions are assigned to brigades, as is 
already the case with the two Jager battalions of the Guard ; 

1 battalion (four companies) train troops. 


Of communication troops— 


2 corps have railroad, telegraph, balloon and aviation troops 
1 corps has telegraph, balloon and aviation troops. 
1 corps has railroad and telegraph troops. 


2 corps have telegraph troops. 


The peace organization corresponds as much as possible to the 
war organization. However, in order to facilitate the training 
and administration in time of peace, organizations are grouped 


into larger units. With a change to the war organization, tactical 
considerations become paramount, and consequently some changes 
in the peace organization become necessary. 


The Corps Commander and His Staff. 


In territorial extent, an Army Corps District includes all the 
districts from which, by higher assignment, it draws its recruits 
of all arms, i. ¢., all the Landwehr districts. The Corps Com- 
mander exercises supreme military command under the Emperor 
over everything military within these limits. He is responsible to 
the Emperor only and communicates directly with him. Co- 
incident with this great authority goes great responsibility. He 
has supreme supervision and responsibility for the correct train- 
ing, tactical instruction, maneuvers, and constant readiness for 
war. Matters of discipline are very largely delegated to the 
various subordinate commanders. In conjunction with the civil 
authorities, he prescribes all measures pertaining to recruiting 
and mobilization. His staff, headed by a chief of staff, usually a 
major general, is divided into suitable sections for the efficient 
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performance of the varied and voluminous work devolving upon 
it, Viz. : 


Section I. This section has two to four officers of the General Staff 
attached. 
a. Field service; marches ; quartering ; maneuvering. 
b. Mobilization; army organization; manuals and regula- 
tions for the different arms. 


Section Il: Adjutantcy; two or three adjutants attached. 
a, Personnel. 
b. Recruiting; discharges; arms; ammunition; remount 
service. 
c. Furloughed troops. 


Section III: Administration of Justice. 


Section IV : Supplies ; medical, veterinary and religious matters. 

a. Quartermaster department: (1) finances; (2) subsistence 
supplies, forage, etc.; (3) uniforms and clothing; (4) 
barracks and quarters; (5) hospitals. 

b. Sanitary department. 

c. Religious matters ; chaplains. 

d. Veterinary service. 


Peace Composition as Affected by Recent Increase. 

The peace composition of the army corps is here given in order 
to present a more comprehensive idea of the entire peace system 
and organization. It is not, however, the peace strength of organ- 
izations or units but their war strength that should be considered 
in the study of military system. As before stated, the recent large 
increase in the strength of the army was not made with the object 
of forming many new organizations or units. No new army corps, 
divisions, or brigades were formed. The peace strength of exist- 
ing organizations was increased about 7.5 per cent, thus raising 
the ratio between the peace and war strength from 54.38 per cent 
to 61.04 per cent in organizations with low Etat, and from 61.04 
per cent to 68.66 per cent in organizations with high Etat, making 
an increase of eighty men in a battalion of infantry, for instance, 
raising the number from 641 to 721 in high Etat organizations. 
All the organizations belonging to frontier corps have the high 
Etat. The reasons for this increase in the peace strength of organ- 
izations and the advantages resulting therefrom have been pre- 
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viously pointed out. The new organizations authorized wer 
used mainly to complete already existing units; two-battalio; 
regiments were given another battalion, three-company batt 
had a fourth company added. The new organizations created }y 
the new bill are practically all included in the following list 


One company of cyclists and one machine-gun company, acde 
to each of the eighteen Jager battalions; 6 regiments of cavalry 
and 4 Eskadrons; 3 regiments of foot artillery; 11 battalions and 
10 companies pioneer troops; 24 train companies; the 26 search 
light platoons, transformed into searchlight Abteilungen and in 
creased to 34; 16 fortress machine-gun Abteilungen 18 battal 
of infantry. 

Railroad troops: 1 battalion and 1 company. Telegraph troo 
3 battalions and 2 companies. Radio troops: 5 companies. Ball 
troops: 2 battalions and 2 companies. Aviation troops: 
talions and 1 company. Telephone troops: 1 company. 


War Organization. 


The war strength of the different organizations, as heretofor 
fixed, has remained practically unchanged. The composition of 
mobilized army corps is: 


infantry divisions ; 

company pioneers ; 

Abteilung balloon troops ; 

company signal troops ; 

Abteilung radio troops ; 

Abteilung telephone troops ; 

cavalry telegraph Abteilung ; sometimes a battalion of hea\ 
field howitzers is added— 4 batteries of 4 guns each 
16 guns; 

ammunition columns (4 infantry and 8 artillery) ; 

supply columns ; 

corps bridge train ; 

field bakery columns ; 

field hospitals : 

horse depots. 
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War strength of an army corps in numbers is: 


cluding guns) 


Vehicles (in- 
Composition. 
Strength 


Fighting 


Horses. 


Cc 
| 
i) 
o 
” 


Fighting troops , 1200 25 battalions 25, 
Ammunition and Train 8 Eskadrons 1 
Columns 1,200 24 batteries 
2,400 


ow 


0 lances 
44 guns 


’ 


7 
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THE CAVALRY DIVISION. 
It is commanded by a lieutenant general and consists of : 


3 brigades of cavalry (2 regiments, 4 Eskadrons, or 24 Eska- 
drons) ; 

1 battalion horse artillery (3 batteries, 4 guns=12 guns or 2 

batteries of 6 guns each) ; 

| machine-gun Abteilung (6 machine guns) ; 

1 pioneer Abteilung (35—40 men) ; 

| radio Abteilung ; 

| light ammunition column ; 

War strength: 5,000 men, 5,300 horses, 200 vehicles (including 

guns) ; 

Fighting strength : 3,600 lances, 12 guns. 

Upon mobilization, the “peace” army corps lose all the cavalry 
assigned to them except one regiment per division—the divisional 
cavalry. Cavalry divisions are then formed of three brigades of 
two regiments each. There are at present 110 regiments of cav- 
alry. The fifty divisions will require fifty regiments of divisional 
cavalry, leaving sixty regiments = 30 brigades = 10 divisions, one 
of which (Guards) is in existence in time of peace ; the other nine 
would be organized af once upon mobilization. 

That this is not the most efficient organization of the cavalry is 
well recognized, and when it was found that the new Army bill 
did not provide for the organization of cavalry divisions in time 
of peace, which had been advocated and recommended for years, 
the disappointment was very keen in some quarters. With the 
present corps organization and the corps districts, cavalry divi- 
sions, if organized in time of peace, would have to be attachéd to 
the corps, as “armies” are not organized in time of peace. 

There exists at present only one cavalry division in time of 
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peace. It is stationed in Berlin and is attached to the Guar; 
Corps. 

Each cavalry division has a field signal Abteilung consisting oj 
one officer, twelve telephone detachments, eight sets of signa! 
equipments, one motor car, one motor cycle, and the six telegraph 
wagons of the regiments. ) 

The cavalry division staff has also two wireless telegraph sta- 


tion equipments to connect with army headquarters. 

The bridge equipment of a cavalry division enables the build 
ing of a reinforced pontoon bridge 48 meters (52.5 yds.) long i; 
one hour. 


THE DIVISION. 


The Division is commanded by a lieutenant general who exer. 
cises supervision over all the troops composing it and over their 
instruction and training. He directs the division maneuvers and 
supervises those of the brigades, and is the head of “Military Jus- 
tice” in the division. His staff consists of one officer of the Gen 
eral Staff, an adjutant, three or four judge advocates, one head oi 
the supply service, one division surgeon and several chaplains 


Composition. 


2-3 brigades of infantry (12 to 18 battalions) ; 
1 regiment of cavalry (4 Eskadrons) ; 
1 brigade of field artillery (12 batteries) ; 
1 company of engineers (pioneers) ; 
i light bridge train ; 
sanitary company (ambulance company ) ; 
telephone Abteilung ; 
infantry ammunition columns ; 
artillery ammunition columns ; 
field hospitals ; 
horse depot ; 
supply columns. 


Numerical Strength. 
Men: 17,000; horses: 4,000; vehicles (including guns) : 600 
Fighting strength: 12,250 rifles (13,350 if Jagers attached): 
600 lances ; 72 field guns. 
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THE BRIGADE. 


The Brigade (infantry, cavalry and field artillery) consists of 
two regiments and is commanded by a major general. 


Strength. 


cluding guns. 


Strength. 


Infantry 5, 5s 390 6119 6 battalions 6,000 rifles 

Cavalry > 1610 39 8 Eskadrons 1,200 lances 

Field Artillery....... 1,870 1,650 212 12 batteries 72 guns 
(Without ammunition columns. ) 


Vehicles (in- 


Duties of Brigade Commander. 


The brigade commander exercises supervision over the adminis- 
tration, instruction, and training of the regiments in his brigade. 
He inspects them whenever he deems it necessary. The formation 
of the “Reserve Contingents,” the supervision of recruiting, and 
therefore the preliminary work of mobilization, fall to the lot of 
brigade commanders, the brigade districts comprising several dis- 
trict Kommandos. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


D 


The third Great Need of our Mobile Army. 


srigades to be commanded by officers selected from their own 
arm; and divisions to be commanded by officers selected from 
the Mobile Army. 





The Canadian Militia. 


By Major M. J. Phillips, Michigan National Guard. 


UR neighbor on the north, the Dominion of Canada, js 
the threshold of the same gigantic industrial developmen 
which began in the United States about a quarter of , 
century ago. Her scientists have pushed back the hand of Jack 
Frost several hundreds, perhaps thousands, of miles by growing 
a hardier variety of wheat. In consequence, farming can noy 
be followed as a successful occupation under the Northen 
Lights and almost within sight of the Arctic Circle. Transcon- 
tinental railroads are scooping and carving their way into virgin 
forest and over trackless hill. Great steel plants and automobile 
factories, realizing that the Canadian tariff wall stops the larger 
part of their profit at the border, are hurdling the wall to locat: 
in Canada. Prairie counties, each as big as a kingdom, are 
being populated by an unprecedented rush of settlers. 

In short, Canada, with an area equal to that of the United 
States and a climate that will permit the growing of everything 
but semi-tropical fruits, is so rapidly expanding that, before man) 
years, she will take her place as one of the greatest nations of the 
earth. And in this expansion, she is facing one of the peril 
which our own country faces: lack of assimilation of the mighty 
stream of immigration which is rolling upon her shores. 

She is getting hundreds of thousands from north and south 
Europe; she is getting a very desirable rural population from the 
United States; and she is struggling to make Canadians of some 
of the native population who still cling to foreign ideals. 

The Canadian militia is a powerful agency in canadianizing 
her own citizens. Every militia officer of high rank whom [ met 
during the past summer in Canada had this idea in view. Colonel 
the Honorable Sam Hughes, Minister of Militia, is striving to 
reach the masses of the people through the organized force ; and 
so are his assistants. One of them, Colonel E. W. B. Morrison 
D. S. O., Director of Artillery, expressed this to me when he 
said: “We are trying to build a nation. We are trying to weld 
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foreign and indifferent elements together. We are trying to 


. familiarize our men in the militia service with our flag. We are 


trying to show them what marching beneath it and upholding it 
can mean, should mean.” 

In the patriotic efforts of these men, there is food for thought 
for the American. The average citizen of this country, when 
he gives Canada any thought at all, patronizingly feels that some 
day she will knock humbly at our door and ask to be taken in 
as a part of this republic. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Canada will always 
be friendly with us, because so many good Americans, attracted 
by low-priced lands, have become good Canadians. Canada be- 
lieves in the United States and likes the United States and re- 
spects the Stars and Stripes. But Canada will never come sup- 
plicating for a place in the Union. She is developing her own 
national spirit; she is working out her own destiny. The Maple 
Leaf and the Beaver, which appear upon her coat-of-arms, mean 
more to her than the long, lean figure of Uncle Sam. 

This being true, it is perhaps as well that the personnel of the 
Canadian militia changes as rapidly as it does. From talks which 
| had with officers across the border, I believe the changes are 
more frequent than in the National Guard of our States. But 
with so many young men coming from all over the world to be 
educated for citizenship, these changes are probably an advan 
tage. Canada needs its militia as a training school for prospective 
citizens infinitely more than she needs it as a weapon of defence. 

There are approximately 250,000 men of militia age in the 
Dominion. Of this number, perhaps 25,000 are militiamen at the 
present time. Their annual training is received in ten large 
training camps, which are in operation in June and early July. 
in addition, one or two camps are held in September. 

The camps are scattered from Calgary on the west to Kent- 
ville, N. S., on the east; a distance as great, perhaps, as from 
New York to San Francisco. Yet this year, the Minister of 
Militia, Colonel Hughes, General Sir Ian Hamilton the famous 
lmperial soldier, and Colonel Helmer, the Chief of Musketry, 
visited them all and made brief but thorough inspections. 

Each Canadian county has at least one regiment of infantry, 
the various companies of which are scattered through the town 
ships. The larger cities have two or three regiments each. A 
regiment consists of two battalions of four companies each. It is 
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commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, the battalions each py , 
major. The title “Colonel” is an honorary one when applied 
to the commander of a regiment. For instance, the Prince oj 
Wales is honorary colonel of one Canadian infantry regimen, 
and the Princess Louise of another. 

An officer may be elevated to a full colonelcy for distinguishe 
service, but there are comparatively few colonels in the service 
The lieutenant-colonel commanding retires after four years 
the head of his regiment, to give way to the senior major 

This follows the British plan of organization quite closely 
allowing for the difference due to the fact that the Canadiap 
force is militia. The brigade of infantry is commanded, not by 
a brigadier-general, but by a colonel or lieutenant-colone! who js 
referred to as “the brigadier.” 


al 


Except in the larger cities, there are no armories. The men 
in the rural counties are not drilled from one camp until the next, 
and so it is a case of resorting to first principles at each mobili- 
zation. In cities like Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa, there ar 
“city corps” or regiments which have good armories and keep 1 
their weekly or fortnightly drills the year round. 

But in practically all camps, the first days are of rudimentary 
instruction. The foot movements, the manual of arms, and the 
position of the soldier are taught before the simplest close-order 
drijl is attempted. Rapid progress is made up to and including 
extended order. Where there is time, a simple problem is ever 
attempted. - During the present fall, two regiments were give 
a problem which I should like to see attempted by the Nationa 
Guard. They mobilized at points 15 or 20 miles apart, the loca- 
tion being kept secret, and advanced toward each other as if 
the enemy’s country, finally coming into contact in a country 
well suited in character to a real engagement. This problem was 
I believe, financed by the officers with perhaps some government 
aid and was in addition to the regular tour of duty. 

Each company spends in the neighborhood of a day and a hall 
on the range during camp. They fire prone at all ranges and 
work back from 100 yards. The Ross rifle, not as well equipped 
as the Ross match rifle which Canadian experts use, is the arm 
It is fitted with a small parade sling, and the men receive their 
instructions in firing without the aid of the sling. I saw man) 
companies go to the range without any sling on their rifles at all 
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The relations between the militia and the regulars, or Perma- 
nent Force as they are officially designated, are of the closest 
nature. There is no Canadian regular army in the ordinary sense 
of the term. The Permanent Force exists almost solely to teach 
the militia. There are but 5,000 of them all told, officers and 
men. They are divided into garrison organizations for purpose 
of convenience: the Royal Canadian Dragoons; the Royal Cana- 
dian Rangers; the Royal Canadian Horse Artillery; the Royal 
Canadian Garrison Artillery ; the Royal Canadian Army Service 
Corps; and the Royal Canadian Hospital Corps. Most of the 
men are busy at all times on their training duties, - 

Besides acting as instructors to the militia, they are also 
charged with making soldiers out of the Cadet Corps (organiza- 
tions of boys officially recognized by the government) and in 
teaching athletics to school children. Because of the require- 
ments of their position, since they must be physically and men- 
tally above the standard of the average man, they are a fine force. 

Many of them are “Imperial Army men,” who have served 
the King in England, in India, Egypt, or South Africa. The 
officers, too, have soldiered across the water in many instances. 
There are probably not 5,000 more carefully selected men any- 
where. The ability of the men is shown in handling the work 
of the provost guard about the camps. 

The handful of Permanent men chosen for provost duty are 
usually under the command of a sergeant-major. They wear a 
white flannel brassard about the right cuff, on which are the 
letters in black flannel “M. P.” signifying “Military Police.” 
The badge of office is a heavy cane. 

They range for miles about the camp. One is always on duty 
at the trolley station, and soldiers without passes are turned back. 
lf they manage to elude the attentions of the Military Police 
and are “running large a bit” as Kipling phrases it, they are 
promptly gathered in. The men of the Permament Force habitu- 
ally play “soccer” football, indulge in cross-country runs, and 
box and wrestle. Consequently, they are always hard as nails. 
lf the transgressor turns ugly, he is usually whipped suddenly 
and scientifically. 

The discipline about Canadian militia camps is generally good. 
There is no disorder or skylarking after “Last Post,” which is 
idiomatic for “Taps.” ‘The camps are dry by order of the Min- 
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ister of Militia, and I saw surprisingly little drunkenne 
where. 

Great prominence is given the noncommissioned officer 
duties often are as important as those performed on thi 
the line by subalterns. The sergeants-major administer the 
panies and the regiments in all but the largest problems 
senior sergeant-major of a regiment in the field is practically ¢h 
adjutant. 

In camp, all Permanent Force noncommissioned officers anj 
many privates are drillmasters of the militia. They have the 
British idea in this respect, that it is not humiliating to an office; 
to be instructed in his duties by an enlisted man. I have 
Permanent sergeant-major drill a company for half an hour a 
a time, while the three militia officers marched along in the file 
~ closers. At one camp, three newly-commissioned lieutenant 
assume they were newly-commissioned, though one was a firs 
lieutenant—were drilled for several days by a Permanent 
geant. They received their instruction out on the main drill field 
and hiked back and forth among the various organiza 
conscientiously as anyone present. 

The militia officers are selected by a different process tha: 
which obtains on this side. Here, practically every 
Guardsman holding a commission has graduated from the rank: 
to a commission and worked up. On the other side, while the 
former enlisted man is not barred, most of the officers are invited 
to come in from civil life. The young man without military train- 
ing whose parents are in comfortable circumstances and who 
has social position, is tendered a vacancy and usually accepts, 
because a commission is regarded as very desirable. He is 
obliged to attend garrison school for a term of several months 
While there, he receives the pay of his grade. 

There is no prejudice, however, against the man who works uy 
to his commission. The democracy of the New World has weak- 
ened the ancient British dislike for the “ranker” until it has prac- 
tically disappeared. 

The Canadian militia chaplain has an easier time of it than his 
brother of the cloth in the United States. The chaplain over there 
holds religious services and leaves the handling of the mail to. 
postal corps organized solely for this purpose. Regulation gov- 
ernment mail-boxes and mail carts are brought to camp, and the 
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corps, in distinctive black uniforms, white-striped, do very good 
work. They are recruited from the postoffices in that militia dis- 
trict, and in the more populous districts the work is directed by 
, commissioned officer who is a postal employee in civil life. 

Military courtesy is not widely observed, except in the Perma- 
nent Force. There is so much to teach the militiamen, and the 
time is so short that something has to be neglected. Few even 
of the militia noncommissioned officers salute. 

In sanitation, what is done is done well. There are permanent 
latrines, kept in good repair and screened. Some of them are 
locked, the key being in the hands of the company. Lime is used, 
ind the buildings are well whitewashed. In another camp, how 
ever, there were urinals consisting of open trenches unprotected 
from the flies, though the latrine buildings nearby were screened. 
Cattle wander over some of the camps unmolested, and their drop- 
pings are everywhere. 

In each camp the bread is baked by a corps of bakers under 
charge of a sergeant-major. Brick arch ovens perhaps five feet 
long by three high and three wide are built in tiers, backed and 
partially covered with earth, and lined with strips of iron. They 
are given a thorough heating by the burning of slabs for three or 
four hours before baking time. The embers are then raked out, 
and the bread put in. 

The big, firm loaves are always good, the bread being far su- 
perior to the so-called “baker’s bread.” From the Imperial Army 
men among them, the militia, forces have caught a great liking for 
bread and butter and jam and black tea. The teapot circulates 
busily at every meal. In some of the noncommissioned officers’ 
messes, it is customary for each man to cut his own bread from 
the bigloaf. ‘The tea is delicious and so are the other components 
of a repast of this sort, so that it is possible to make a palatable 
meal with very little else. The fare is plentiful and well prepared. 

The diversified dress uniforms were interesting to one accus- 
tomed to the deadly sameness of our outfits. At one camp I saw 
four regiments detrain successfully, and no two had uniforms 
alike. There was a typical redcoat regiment; cavalry with dark 
caps and blouses with red piping, gray riding breeches, and black 
leggins; a country regiment in bottle-green; and a gorgeous 
Highland clan, correct down to the last detail of little Scotch caps 
with streamers, low-neck tight-fitting red jackets, plaid skirts or 
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kilties, with a huge horse-mane attached to the belt and dangling 
in front, bare knees, stockings of another plaid, and snow-white 
shoes and gaiters. They were led by a piper band also in full 
uniform. 

The bands work much harder than they do in camps on this 
side. They play the regiments out in the morning and go along 
to furnish music during the drill hour. They play the regiment 
back again and repeat the process in the afternoon. 

On the opening day of camp, the officers’ mess was organized 
in accord with British traditions. A captain was elected chair- 
man. It was his duty to sit at the head of the table and say 
grace before each meal. The vice-chairman, a first lieutenant, 
sat at the foot and gave thanks at the close of the meal. The 
formula was: “For what we are about to receive, thank God”: 
and “For what we have received, thank God.” 

Dinner in the evening was a function. The officers dressed in 
their handsomest uniforms, and the band gave a concert during 
the meal. At the close the president arose as the band played 
“God Save the King. 
| give you the King.” 


” 


He raised his glass and said: “Gentlemen, 


We drank the toast in water, since the officers scrupulously 
obey the rule against liquor in camp. 

\ll regiments travel in dress uniform, the field service being 
issued on their arrival at camp. The latter consists of a straw 
hat with a wide brim which may be turned down or up, and an 
olive drab shirt and pair of trousers. There is no band to the 
hat, which costs the government twenty-nine cents. Bands and 
hat-cords are extemporized. The hat-cord is usually worn under 


the chin. The uniform has a more pronounced greenish cast than 


our olive drab. Strangely enough, while leggins of some de- 
scription form part of the dress uniform, none are worn with 
the field service. 

Because of the fact that the country is still far from being 
thickly settled, the rural regiments are made up of men of a some- 
what frontier type, certainly more nearly frontiersmen than the 
National Guardsmen of the east and middle west. They are 
alert, independent, and self-reliant. They can practically all ride 
and shoot, because they are required to ride at home, and hunting 
is their diversion. 

In the far west, the men are of an exceptionally fine type, like 
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many of the Rough Riders of ’98. These men come to camp with 
their own strings of ponies (the west supports many cavalrymen ) 
and with their own horse equipment. At Calgary last season, one 
man with a string of three ponies rode seventy miles to attend 
camp. At the conclusion of the tour of duty, he set out at dawn 
confidently expecting to be home by supper time the same day. 

The horses in camp are tied to the regulation picket-line and in 
addition are staked out by the heel-rope, which consists of a wide 
leather band fitting closely about the horse’s ankle, and perhaps 
six feet of light rope. This rope is staked with some slack, and 
the horse can move around and lie down but cannot kick his 
neighbor. In most camps on this side of the line, the State usually 
has to pay for from one to three horses, which have to be killed 
because of injuries resulting from kicks. The heel-rope seemed 
a good idea to me, though horses must be educated to wear it. 

All things considered, the Canadian government gets value re- 
ceived for every dollar it expends in support of the militia. The 
men, many of them of alien stock, learn to know and love their 
flag. And the training evolves splendid soldiers, as the record of 
the Canadian contingent in South Africa during the Boer War 
conclusively proved. 


D 


The first Great Need of the Nation. 


The adoption of a Military Policy. 


D 





On Varied Ground. 


® 
The Bugle. 


Oh calling, and calling, at the rising of the sun, 
Hark the bugle clearly singing with the swallows widely winging 
In the morning just begun. 
“You are going to the flowing of the traffic-roaring street, 
“To the toiling and turmoiling, and though toil for man be meet 
“Is it all, is it all, thus to plod and feed and crawl, 
“Ts there not a thought to stray from your task from day to day? 
“Ah, December follows May; leaves will fall! 
“For the glory gone before you, 
“For the mother-breast bent o’er you, 
“The good earth that bore you, 
“T call, I call!” 


Oh calling, and calling, as the morning mists unfold, 
Hark the bugle’s keen upbraiding that true hearts are more tha 
trading 
And that steel is more than gold. 
“Is there seeming in your dreaming of an endless golden day? 
“Ne’er were powers, ne’er were towers, but uncherished would 
decay. 
“Follow through, follow through, foaming wake and thro! 
bing screw, 
‘All your fair and broad dominions with the sea-gull’s waving 
pinions, 
“What but swords that won them once holds them all ? 
“For the thousand years behind you, 
“For the slothful cords that bind you, 
“The future that may find you, 
“T call, I call!” 


Oh calling, and calling, when the twilight stars are born, 
Hark the bugle’s fierce complaining—“Tabor—labor—still sus 
taining, 
“Unrequited, laughed to scorn! 
“Wheels are humming, you are coming to your fire-lit warmt! 
and ease, 
“Ask the teachers, ask the preachers, who declaim of ‘love’ and 
‘peace,’ 


“What to do, what to do, if no more my signal blew 
904 : 
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By the Northern ocean-strands, on the scorching desert sands, 
“Or beneath the tropic lands’ steamy pall? 
“For your plenteous bin and board, now 
“For ‘all things in order stored,’ now, 
“For Right, for the Lord, now, 
“T call, I call!” 


Oh calling, and calling, when the dark is closing down, 
Hark the bugle clearly crying of the fame beyond all dying, 
And the laurel, and the crown. 
“Heroes sworded—splendors hoarded—by enshrining centuries, 
“Life or living—theirs the giving—greater love had none than 
these ! 
“Can it be, can it be, sons of steel on land and sea, 
“Song and story weft of war-woof, blood and breed from sires 
of war-proof, 
“That ye stand to such a lore proof, one and all? 
“For the glory gone before you, 
“For the mother-breast bent o’er you, 
“The good earth that bore you, 
“T call, T call!” 
—E. Surton. 
T 


“Pacts of Interest.’’ 


The War Department has printed for distribution a valuable 
pamphlet entitled “Facts of Interest Concerning the Military 
Resources and Policy of the United States,” wherein is briefly 
set forth our military defects and the measures necessary to 
‘orrect them. Of general interest to the Army is that part which 
pertains to the mobile forces and the Coast Artillery. The rea- 
sons for publication are given in the “Foreword.” 


( Extract) 
FOREWORD. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice oF THE CHIEF oF STAFF, 


Washington, January 20, 1914. 


Considerable interest has been shown in the subjects of military 
instruction in colleges, military reserves, methods of enlistment, 
and the exact nature of the measures either now in force or 
contemplated to safeguard the Nation. 

This interest is indicated by many letters, particularly from 
college presidents, editors, etc., requesting a brief statement of the 
latest official and reliable data on the above subjects. 
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Believing the information would be of value to all thinking 
persons interested in the continued peace and welfare of our 
country, the following is sent out for use, if desired, as a ready 
reference on the subjects treated. 

LEONARD Woop, 
Major General, Chief of Staff 
THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


* * * 
ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


The Regular Army now has an authorized strength of approxi 
mately 84,000 men and 4,746 officers. This should not be con 
fused with the fighting strength, which is necessarily much less 
as will be shown later. Neither should it be assumed that this is 
the actual strength, for nearly all organizations have more or less 
vacancies at all times. 

The primary classification of the Army is as follows: 

|. The mobile army, or that which should be capable of mov 
ing any place on land for attack or defense, and should be 
organized into properly proportioned, well-trained, and cohesive 
brigades and divisions. 

2. The Coast Artillery, which mans the guns of our coast 
defenses. 

THE MOBILE ARMY. 


The great bulk of such an army is INFANTRY. ‘These are the 
men whose means of transportation are their own feet, and who 
carry their own weapons, ammunition, shelter, and food, and 
who, on the march and in combat, bear the heaviest burdens and 
losses. Beginning with the higher units, the INFANTRY is organ 
ized into brigades of three regiments each. The brigade is com 
manded by a brigadier general. The regiment, commanded by 
a colonel, is made up of three battalions. Each battalion, under 
command of a major, consists of four companies. The company 
is the command of a captain, who is assisted by two lieutenants ; 
it is the smallest administrative unit, but for purposes of training 
and combat is divided into platoons and squads under the lieuten 
ants, sergeants, and corporals. As a part of each regiment there 
is a band, a machine-gun platoon having two automatic guns, and 
some mounted scouts. 


Intimately associated with the INFANTRY as a fighting arm is 
the Fietp Artittery. This arm has as a weapon the large 
caliber, long-range guns, so essential as a support to the Infantry 
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in combat. The largest unit we have at present is the regiment, 
commanded by a colonel. The regiment consists of two battalions, 
each under a major. The battalion is made up of three batteries, 
each being commanded by a captain, who is assisted by four 
lieutenants. Each battery has four guns and twelve caissons. 

We have artillery of different kinds, according to the nature 
of the work expected of it. In the horse artillery the members 
of the battery are mounted in order that they may accompany 
cavalry. In the mountain artillery the guns are of a type that 
may be dismounted and, with the ammunition, carried on pack 
mules. 

The other important element of our fighting team is the Cav- 
ALRY. In this branch the weapons and organization are much 
the same as in the Infantry, but the men are mounted. In the 
CavaALry the three subdivisions of the regiment are known as 
squadrons, and instead of companies we have troops. 

In addition to the three arms already mentioned, many other 
auxiliary troops are necessary to make a complete fighting force, 
but their numbers are very much less than the three arms men- 
tioned. The ENGINEERS must make and repair roads and bridges, 
construct and demolish fortifications, and perform other im 
portant work. Our present force of these troops is three bat- 
talions of four companies each. The Sicnat, Corrs operates all 
the means of signaling and communication from the flag to the 
aeroplane. The highest unit at present is the company, which 
is organized and equipped according to the duties expected of it 
The troops of Mepicat, DEPARTMENT are known as sanitary 
troops, and may either be assigned to special units, as regiments, 
etc., or be formed into ambulance companies or field hospitals. The 
QUARTERMASTER Corps furnishes the transportation, rations, and 
shelter, and has charge of the payment of troops. The men of 
the corps are clerks, bakers, teamsters, etc.. There are also other 
staff departments, consisting of officers only, who have charge of 
various matters pertaining to the administration. All of these 
have duties to perform in connection with other parts of our 
forces, as well as with the mobile army. 


THE COAST ARTILLERY. 


This branch has charge of our seacoast defenses, and about all 
of their available time is taken up in training them in their highly 
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technical duties. They are in addition armed as infantry, and 
some attempt is made to give them a little infantry training, but 
they are intended, primarily, for coast defense and can not proj 


) 


erly be considered a part of our mobile army. 

The Coast Artillery is organized into companies, of which w 
have 170, with an authorized strength of 104 men each, the total 
authorized strength of this arm being 18,931. 


+9 


Some Other Needs of the Infantry. 


In a recent pertinent and excellent article on infantry training 
Major McAndrew says: “The greatest problem of the battle 
field is to control and handle efficiently the fire of the arm that 
inflicts ninety per cent of the losses—the rifle.” There may be 
some who will not agree with Major McAndrew that this is the 
greatest problem of the battlefield, but surely there can be none 
who will not admit that it is a great problem and one whict 
we cannot hope to solve successfully without previous training 
and instruction. Are we training and instructing along lin« 
which will best fit us to cope successfully with this great proble: 

The musketry training of our infantry today has hardly 
vanced beyond its most elementary phase—the training of th: 
individual shot. By far the greater part of our instruction 
this subject, practically all of it in fact, is devoted to work o1 
the “Class A” range, which in no way fits us to handle our fire 
in battle. Maneuver tactics and fire tactics are inseparable. 
our training, we divorce them. At maneuvers and field © 
ercises, we habitually simulate fire; unfortunately we also habi 
tually simulate the application of fire, fire control, fire directior 
and most of the requirements of fire discipline. 

If the reader will run over in his mind the scope of ou 
musketry training today and will then answer the following 
queries, it is believed there will be no exception taken to th: 
statement that our training is not along proper lines. Let us 
begin with that important individual, the sguAD LEADER, and his 
squad. Is he trained to supervise the sight-setting of his squad ’ 
Can he quickly and accurately describe and point out a target 
visible or invisible? Does he assure himself that his squad aims 
at the correct portion of the correct target? ‘Is he trained in 
different rates of fire and is his squad so trained? Does he under 
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stand what an aiming point (auxiliary) means? Can his squad 
change sight-settings, fix bayonets, and transmit firing data to 
the support without a marked cessation of fire? Finally, without 
mentioning numerous other requirements, do we not so place him 
in his squad that even if both are properly trained, he cannot 
apply his knowledge? 

Our PLATOON LEADERS—fire controllers : can they describe targets 
and aiming points, quickly and without ambiguity, in terms which 
are familiar to their men? If given the correct range, can they 
keep it during an advance? Are they trained to give and re- 
ceive firing data during the progress of firing? Can they choose 
satisfactory auxiliary aiming points and give the correct sight- 
setting therefor? Can they estimate “fronts” of various military 
units at a distance? Can they communicate with their company 
commander and their squad leaders by simple signals, with refer 
ence to the range, windage, switching fire, fixing bayonets, in- 
creasing and diminishing the rate of fire, etc. ? 

The COMPANY COMMANDER—fire director: is he trained in the 
application of fire? Are his range-finders trained to estimate dis- 
tance quickly and transmit their estimates by signal from their 
places in line? Can he adjust his fire by “observation”? Can he 
constantly harmonize by signal the elevations used in his platoons? 
Are his platoons trained to cover the target properly during frac 
tional rushes of the company or the enemy? Can he work in har- 
mony by signals with the other captains of his battalion, either di- 
rectly or through his battalion commander? Can he describe with 
celerity the location and width of targets, invisible except through 
his glasses, so that his company can promptly locate them, etc. ? 

These queries do not by any means cover the field of musketry 
training. They have been selected at random as they came to 
my mind; many of the important points of fire control, fire 
direction, and fire discipline have been omitted, and the duties 
of the battalion commander have not even been touched upon. 

One more point, and then it is believed that enough will have 
been said to demonstrate that our training is wofully deficient. 
Read Major Palmer’s fire problem in the January-February 
INFANTRY JOURNAL and see his captain improvising, in the face 
of the enemy, that important signal, “Commence firing,” not 
because this is the best way but because he is a good captain, he 
needs it, and we lack it, as well as other important signals. 
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The necessity of superiority of fire as an essential condition of 
victory is forcefully pointed out in all our authorized regulations 
With the exception of the tactical concentration of a powerful 
fire against the point of main attack, fire direction, fire control, 
and fire discipline are of the greatest importance in obtaining 
superiority of fire and consequent victory. 

If success depends so greatly upon fire direction, fire control, 
and fire discipline, and if they themselves constitute the greatest 
problem of the battlefield, why has this phase of our training 
been neglected? Is it because our officers are lacking in appre 
ciation of our needs in this direction? The ever increasing 
number of articles in our Journal are indicative of their interest 
The enthusiastic, intelligent, and tireless efforts of over a hu 
dred officers of the 5th Brigade for four months of musketr) 
training bear strong testimony to their thorough appreciatio 
of the great importance of this subject. No, the cause of ou 
neglect does not lie here. We must seek further. 

Looking at the question of musketry training from an infantry 
officer’s point of view, we are confronted, on one hand, by our 
manuals and regulations, which muster under the heads of fire 
direction, fire control, fire discipline, application of fire, essentials 
of effective fire, etc., a large number of formidable requirements ; 
on the other hand, all the talent and ability of our own and 
foreign services tell us how difficult of attainment these re 
quirements are. Where is the path that we should tread? Our 
regulations tell'us only the results to be accomplished. Where 
can we turn for the detailed methods necessary to accomplish 
these results and produce them in cooperation with others? An 
officer may laboriously deduce from a great number of books 
and articles, mostly foreign, a means of accomplishing the desired 
ends in the organization he commands, but this alone will not 
suffice. Team work is necessary, harmony in company, battalion, 
and regiment. Herein lies the first reason for our neglect. We 
have no definite doctrine of musketry training in our service 
It is an infantry need today. 

After the Spanish-American war when the Leavenworth 
schools resumed business on an ever broadening basis, great 
difficulty was experienced in getting the service at large to accept 
the tactical doctrines promulgated from them. ‘This difficulty 
was well met by ordering to these schools the commanders of 
our companies, batteries, and troops, in order that they might 
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see these doctrines, so to Speak, in the making, and seeing, ac- 
cept them and so return to their organizations, convinced of their 
correctness and equipped to inculcate them in others. The War 
College and the field officers’ class are outgrowths of the same 
system. The inestimable value of these schools to the service is 
rarely disputed. The cry of “brain trust” and “high brow” is 
almost and forever stilled. No criticism of the “show me’”’ atti- 
tude of our officers is intended; on the contrary, it has saved us 
from some serious blunders. 

The promulgation of a doctrine of musketry training would 
not be sufficient. We need a school, conducted on the lines of 
the Leavenworth schools, to formulate a system of training and 
to equip officers to act as instructors in the service at large 

By a system of training, France has been able to produce year 
after year uniform results in all her regiments. Germany de 
votes much time and thought to this subject. In India alone, 
there are three schools of musketry. The school formally estab 
lished in California and now not in operation, was not sufficiently 
broad in its work to produce much effect on the training of the 
service at large. We have no musketry school. Herein lies 
another cause of our neglect; it is another infantry need today 

There is also another factor that has largely influenced out 
actions in the past and must be considered in the future. If we 
formulate a system of training and properly equip instructors, 
they must be given time and opportunity to impart their knowl- 
edge to our organizations. Considering the fact that we devote 
only a small part of our time on the target range to that phase 
of musketry training in which we need the greatest instruction, 
we tse too large a part of the best season of the year in this 
work. We can well afford to spend all the time we do on the 
range, and more; but it must be divided so that individual in- 
struction occupies only its proper share—-by far the lesser portion 
The foundation of most marksmen is laid before they reach the 
range. We do not require long hours and hundreds of rounds 
of ammunition to qualify them. We need all the ammunition 
we can get to train the company machinery during actual firing ; 
that is, an opportunity to learn to fire by firing. We should be 
afforded an opportunity to study the appearance of volleys until 
we can readily judge the location of the “center of impact” and 
so adjust our fire. Mechanical range finders are shortly to be 
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issued to us. They materially assist in this regard, but un{ 
nately the distance to the target is not always the correct sis 
setting; we must still be able to “adjust by volleys.” We : 
be given opportunity to locate the weak points in our prelim 
training. Only a number of fire problems of considerable d 
tion will do this. The problems fired at present are f 
number and are of the hit or miss, over-in-ten-minutes va: 
This condition arises mainly from the unfortunate system 
limiting our firing to a certain portion of the year. In c 
quence, we must give way on the range to some other orga: 
tion, in order that all may finish, by a given date, something 
should never finish. We must be given an opportunity to 
our men to act coolly and true to their training while i 
midst of the disconcerting noise of infantry fire. Only a 
number of problems will do this. 

Much preliminary work in target definition, rate of fire 
discipline, use of aiming points, use of signals, fire distribut 
and many other important things is necessary before we go o1 
the range. In all our schedules and progressive schemes of i1 
struction, how much time is allotted for preliminary instructior 
in field firing? Herein lies the third cause of our neglect. Du 
to the fact that we have no uniform system of training, tim 
has not been allowed us for preliminary work, nor sufficient 
opportunity afforded us to train for firing by firing. This cor 
stitutes another infantry need—time and opportunity for prope 
musketry training. 

The Second Division and particularly the Fifth Brigade have 
recently devoted a large amount of time to instruction along the 
lines indicated in this letter. They have devised a system of 
signals and have made great strides towards harmony and team 
work. It appears to be the consensus of opinion that the results 
produced amply repaid the efforts made. 

It is to be devoutly hoped that our new firing regulations, 
soon to be published, will contain a definite system of training 
and afford us time and opportunity to put it into practice. As 
for our School of Musketry, if we make our wants sufficiently 
well known, we will undoubtedly obtain what we desire. When 
we have supplied these deficiencies in our service, and not until 
then, will we be fitted to use the tool we have learned so well 
to sharpen on the “Class A” range. In the meanwhile, let us 
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remember that marksmanship will not compensate for poor fire 
direction and control; on the contrary it but magnifies them. 
G. SouLarD TuRNER, 
Captain, 7th Infantry. 


Veterans Against Recruits. 

While looking over some old files of the Nashville, Tennessee, 
Daily Press, I ran across this, in the issue of Wednesday, 
January 13, 1864, and as it is apropos of a text that you have 
been preaching on for a long time, I give it for what it is worth 


VETERANS AGAINST NEW RECRUITS. 


A correspondent of the Pittsburg Chronicle, with the Army of 
the Potomac, writes: A brigade of veterans, reduced to, say, 
two thousand solid men who can stand anything, and are ac- 
customed to battle, will do more active service than a full brigade 
of new conscripts, counting its five thousand. This is an un 
doubted fact. Something in proof of this, that during our eight 
days in the Rapidan wilderness there was one division which 
had received several hundred drafted men, that sent back thirty 
three ambulances loaded with sick, while a veteran division that 
had no conscripts in it, only sent back three. 

Fay W. Brasson, 
Ist Lieutenant, Infantry. 


D 


The second Great Need of the Nation. 


The proper upbuilding of a Reserve. 


D 
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Infantry Combat.” 


Official Instruction, Russian Army, 1910. 
DEFENSE. 


ever successful, it will only keep the attacking troops 

away for a time, but will not crush nor destroy them 
This can be achieved only by the offensive. During the whole 
fight, the defenders are under a high strain in constant anguish 
expecting an assault at every moment and not having even one 
minute’s time at their absolute disposal. The modern fight is 
highly fatiguing, owing to its intense strain and long duration 
and allows not a moment’s rest to the defenders. 

The battle begins at a great distance ; the attacking troops in- 
vent all kinds of stratagems for hiding themselves ; therefore the 
painful feeling of uncertainty and apprehension that is aroused 
whilst awaiting at every moment an assault from anywhere and 
everywhere, requires almost more moral and physical strength 
than does the very fight itself. 

On the other hand, the modern small arm, hitting almost auto 
matically any exposed person, is ineffective against troops care- 
fully hidden and protected by trenches. This is the refuge of the 
defense ; it strives to conceal every fighter, to render him invisible 
to the advancing enemy, at the same time allowing him to de- 
velop the utmost intensity of his own fire 


HE greatest disadvantage of the defensive is that, | 


Thus the defensive has means for causing greater losses to an 
advancing adversary than it suffers in its own lines, but it can 
be victorious, crush the enemy, and destroy him only when, at 
a given moment, it abandons the passive resistance and rushes 
out of its trenches for an attack. 


* Translated from the Russian. Continued from March-April Inrantry 
JOURNAL. 
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Choice of position. 
F | 


The choice of a position will be preceded by reconnaissance, 
shich will consist in determining: (1) the amount of free space 
front of the position; (2) the dead spaces; (3) the protection 
flanks; (4) facility of movement along the front of the posi- 

n and over the ground in rear of it; (5) convenient observation 

ts; (6) approaches to the position; and (7) security of routes 
for leaving the position. 

The attacking troops, in order to avoid heavy losses by a 
frontal assault, generally direct their main efforts against the 
fanks of the defenders ; the latter, expecting an enveloping move- 
ment, generally do their best to extend their front in order to 

mpel the attackers to make a frontal attack or execute a very 
vide turning movement, thus consuming much time. In this way 
the defense is enabled to take measures against such outflanking ; 

g., it may execute a corresponding counter maneuver with the 
reserve troops. 

To occupy a short position is highly unprofitable on account of 
the great range of modern fire arms. The attacking troops, hav- 
ing taken up an enveloping position with their batteries at a range 

f 4 versts (2.6 miles) and with their infantry at 1,500 yards, 
an cause great losses to the defenders. The effectiveness of 
modern fire arms allows the attacking troops to remain for a long 
time in a widely extended position, even if at first it be occupied 
nly by a feeble force. A defensive position must, therefore, 
correspond to these conditions. Its extension must conform to 
the best combination of the local terrain with the strength of the 
several arms (infantry, artillery, etc.). In conformity with the 
local conditions, the defending troops may be able to occupy a 
position even two or three times the normal front. Thus: 

1. In a position of considerable length; in tracing it, the de- 
fender has no reason to occupy it with an uninterrupted line of 
troops and fortifications ; the power of the defense lies in its fire 
(be the firing done from the front or obliquely in the maneuver 
of the reserve) ; therefore, intervals in the position and unoccu- 
pied free spaces, easily fired at from the neighboring positions in 
the defensive line and destined for the maneuver of the reserve, 
will be a normal condition of a defensive position. In other 
words, the fortified position will be a combination of lines of 
fortifications with intervals, having mutual fire support. It is de- 
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sirable to form groups of only one or two battalions, according | 
locality, because a disposition too extended and too straight may 
lead to a complete nullification of mutual support and impede the 
use of Maxim guns, which are so valuable when employed agains 
the flank of the enemy attacking neighboring groups, disposed 
on a comparatively short front. 

9 


2. On the flanks, the defenders prepare fortified pos 


echeloned to the rear. They secure the flanks of the main pos 
tion, protecting them against an enveloping or a turning move 
ment. The extent of these positions echeloned behind the flank; 
of the main line must be equal to the probable front of th 
veloping movement executed by the enemy against the main posi 
tion; each echelon being within the sphere of effective artillery 
fire to the rear when occupied by artillery, and in the sphere of 
effective rifle fire to the rear when the position is occupied | 
infantry alone without artillery. 

Such positions behind the flanks do not exclude the obligatio: 
of the defenders to oppose enveloping movements by taking the 
offensive at the very first opportunity. 

3. With a large force, the disposition of the reserves 
less important in order that they may render prompt support in 
case the front of the main position is broken and that it may 
protect the main body in case of retreat. 


Fortifying positions. 


Each group of fortifications on the front of a position will con- 
sist of a line of trenches and fortified local objects. 

Trenches and fortifications must be disposed in such manner 
that, if the enemy takes advanced trenches, he will come under 
the fire of stronger neighboring trenches and fortifications form- 
ing the base points of the whole district series; all these trenches 
and fortifications must be connected from front to rear by com 
municating passages. 

The extent of the entrenchments in each group will almost 
always exceed the front corresponding to the normal number of 
riflemen available to occupy and defend the respective fortified 
points ; parts of the latter will be utilized during a frontal attack, 
and other parts in repelling outflanking actions, and when it ma) 
be necessary to support neighboring districts by fire action. They 
will be occupied by riflemen only as needed. 
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The experience of our last war has shown that it is very un- 
profitable to dispose trenches on the crest of a position: (1). this 
causes many dead spaces; and (2) such trenches are seen from 
a great distance, thus facilitating the enemy’s ranging and ex- 
posing the defenders to great losses. Nevertheless, on sharp 
crests with abrupt slopes, trenches do very well, for ranging will 
be difficult as the route of long shots can not be seen. 

Trenches made on slopes are less visible, and the dead space 
is smaller. 

Sometimes it is very profitable to dispose trenches near the foot 


of a hillock ; to detect such a trench from a great distance is very 


difficult; it gives no dead space at all, and when the enemy ap- 
proaches, the fire of the defenders becomes more effective. 

In disposing trenches near the foot of the slope, dummies should 
be arranged on the summit; the enemy will certainly fire at them, 
and time will be lost in finding out the real trench at the foot of 
the slope. However, this disposition of trenches is admissible 
only under conditions of perfect ranging and the possibility of an 
easy support of the men occupying them by the reserves posted in 
their rear. Such a detachment is in danger of being cut off from 
the general line, as the enemy’s fire over the even slope may be 
too severe to permit the reserves to reach them. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that every trench must fully 
protect the men against shrapnel, and this is always possible: 

1) by digging the trench to a depth of 6-7 feet; and (2) by 
providing overhead cover. 

Passages to the rear are as indispensable as the trenches them- 
selves. 

If in the front of a position there be local objects (¢. g., vil- 
lages, separate buildings, or small woods), the battle lines should 
be disposed in trenches advanced ahead or dug to one side of 
such objects, and the reserves if possible should be concealed in 
folds of the ground or in trenches alongside. It is not advisable 
to occupy stich local objects themselves during the period of the 
fire struggle at long or mid artillery ranges, because the enemy 
can concentrate on them the fire of several batteries, pour in a 
shower of projectiles, and the troops occupying them will suffer 
useless losses. Nevertheless, such local objects may be utilized as 
screens to hide a disposition in their rear, and they may be occu- 
pied as points d’appui on a near approach of the enemy when his 
batteries have ceased firing for fear of hitting his own people 
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In that case, these local objects offer very good conditions f{ 
firm resistance as a part of the position. 

Whenever possible, the position should be fortified by 
obstacles (fences, barbed-wire, etc.). At the same time the ; 
d’appui in front of the position should also be prepared { 
fense in the same manner; their purpose and disposition 
indicated further. 

In occupying a position and disposing for its defen 
infantry can not always reckon on the help of sapper-inst: 
whose task will be the preparation of more complicated forti! 
tions and more important points of support. Therefore 
absence of sapper officers, infantry officers and command 
battle-sectors, immediately on reconnoitering, should dra 
plans for putting their respective sectors in a state of defens: 

The battalion commander will: (1) give indications as 
preparation of the grounds in front of the position, and will 
tribute the work between the companies; (2) calculate the m 
profitable combination of the trenches with the local objects i 
his district; and (3) give to the company commanders direct 
as to the importance of each firing line, as well as to the 
tribution of the work in company fronts, and he will arrang: 
constructing service and communicating passages. 

The captain will determine the direction and length of each 
trench, as well as its adaptation to local objects, and will direct 
the work, distributing it among the squads. 


Joint disposition of artillery and infantry in positions. 


The selection of positions for batteries belongs to the senio 
artillery chief of each sector; he receives directions from the 
chief of his battle-sector concerning the occupation of the posi 
tion by the infantry and will choose places for the batteries 
accordingly. Their places may sometimes be changed even dur- 
ing a fight, depending on the task assigned. Under these condi- 
ions, firing over heads of our own troops becomes unavoidable 

In front of our artillery, the infantry can be disposed a: 
follows: 

1. On level ground, the range being more than 2,700 yards— 
not nearer than 900 yards from the muzzles of the guns; 

2. If the artillery position lies 150 feet or more above th 
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afantry position, the infantry can be disposed at a distance of 
00 yards from the batteries’ front; 


If the infantry is screened by the terrain between it and 
; own artillery, the disposition may be nearer than 300 yards; 
in the latter case the lowest trajectory must not be less than 15 
ards above the place where the riflemen are posted. 


Occupation of infantry fortifications pertaining to positions. 


The modern battle is one of long duration; days and even 
weeks may pass before a decisive result is obtained. 

All trenches built along the front of the position need not be 
occupied by the infantry before the point of attack is clearly de- 
fined, or at least until the direction of the enemy’s movement is 
determined. The enemy will certainly be studying and scouting 
the position a long time in order to ascertain the disposition of 
our troops, the lines of our flanks, the approaches, etc. His scout- 
ing will be executed at first by single men, then by parties of 
scouts, and at last his leading troops will advance for an assault. 
In the fight for the first advanced points, the position must be 
occupied in turns by details of the troops appointed for the de- 
fense of the district. In order to force the defenders to disclose 
themselves, the enemy’s artillery will open fire; during all these 
preliminary actions, there is no necessity to send soldiers to a cer- 
tain death uselessly by occupying simultaneously all trenches; 
there will be difficulty and danger enough in executing changes 
of squads and companies from one section to another, requiring 
them to leave the trenches under the enemy’s fire. 

While the enemy develops his battle-lines in front of a given 
position, the defenders will occupy all trenches by passing 
through the communication passages; it will be most profitable 
for the defense to bring at once the greatest number possible of 
rifles into the battle-line, in order that, on opening fire, the enemy 
may realize its efficacy even at a great range. 


Advanced positions occupied by outposts. 


The occupation of outposts in front of the position has for its 
object : 

1. To render scouting by the enemy difficult and to give to 
the enemy false ideas as to the disposition of the defenders ; 
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2. To compel the enemy to show his forces (in a cert 
measure). 

Generally the main position is chosen so as to be in front 
the troops that are to defend it. Its approaches will be covered 
by outposts, patrols and lines of sentries, giving security to th 
main body ; these patrols and outpost sentries will form the ga: 
risons of the advanced outpost points of the position. 

The advanced points have to be prepared either on the li 
the outposts or on that of the reserves of the outposts as 
be most advantageous for the defense, and specific direct 
must be laid down as to the troop-units (squads or compani 
taken from the outpost troops or from the main reserve, w! 
shall occupy them (par. 266, F. S. R.). Thus in front of 
position will arise a row of protected places, occupied by sqi 
half companies, companies, in mutual support, which must 
away the enemy’s scouting parties and force his advance troops 
to deploy and show themselves. 

The presence of artillery on the outpost points is useless 
with the modern long-range guns, the batteries, posted in 
main position, can by their fire support the outpost parties 
soon as they may have to occupy the advanced firing lines 
signed to them. 

The defense of the advanced lines must be very energetic u 
the number of the attacking troops is clearly determined or unti 
further resistance is absolutely impossible. ‘The defense of ad 
vanced outposts must be left exclusively to the troops assigned 
thereto; no reinforcement from the troops occupying the mai 
position should be allowed. 

On retreating from the advanced points to the main position 
the troops executing this movement must take care not to mas! 
the fire of the main position. 


Firing and action of infantry in trenches and fortifications 


On occupying a position, the infantry must immediately deter 
mine by measurement the ranges to all local objects in front of 
it; the results obtained will be plainly posted in the trenches. 

The chiefs of squads and of sections will acquaint all rifle 
men with the nature of the terrain in front of them and with the 
ranges as posted. 
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Large holes will be constructed in trenches, where the car 
tridges (in tin boxes) will be stored. 

Notwithstanding the great power of our rifle, firing at long 
ranges has but little effect. The reason therefor is chiefly the 
adaptation of the enemy to the ground, so that it is difficult to 
locate him when he draws near. At limiting ranges (2,500-3,000 


yards) infantry fire can cause great losses to an emerging column 


1 battery ; but only a very green enemy will display such targets, 
and if he does, the defender’s artillery will instantly detect them 
and direct a shower of projectiles in that direction 

Therefore, extreme-range rifle fire will do little good im such 
circumstances. 

Long-range rifle fire of the defenders may be effective: (1) 
t scouting parties trying to approach the position or its flanks; 
nd (2) at persons or chiefs executing personal reconnoissance 

However, it is necessary to limit such distant fire in order 
not to disclose to the enemy’s reconnoitering parties the whole 

nt of our position; therefore, the task of driving away scouts 
falls to very advanced outposts and flank parties but in no case 
to the main line of defense. 

Firing at measured ranges can be opened at well-disclosed 
squads and larger units of the battle-line of the enemy at a 
range of 2000 yards; at groups of men or a rifle line standing 
full height and lines crouching, at a range of 1000 yards; at single 
men, 600 yards. At small targets and moving horsemen or scouts, 
firing must be at short ranges. Taking into consideration that 
the defenders of the position may by this time be morally strongly 
impressed by the efficacy of the enemy’s artillery fire, it is ad 
visable depending upon circumstances to reduce the above given 
ranges and to regulate the intensity of fire according to rules 
given in the Field Service Regulations. 

The defenders, having accurately determined the ranges, take 
quiet aim, and having a good supply of cartridges, they should 
not economize their expenditure; for the chief power of the de- 
fense lies in its fire. But on the other hand, if the firing be 
disorderly and of little effect, it will raise the morale of the 
attacking troops. 

With the nearer approach of the enemy, the fire of the de- 
fenders increases in intensity and attains its maximum at short 
ranges. 

The defenders of a trench or a fortification must to the last 
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moment remain in their places when the enemy is approaching 
and must fire from behind cover, never jumping on the par 
walls or breast-protection, for by so doing, they will suffer gr: 
losses from the advancing enemy’s fire. 

Every part of the defense must always unremittingly kee; 
mind that at the first slightest opportunity without awaiting 
general order, it must execute an advance offensive movem: 
Convenient conditions would be, for instance: a feeble attac! 
the enemy on some given point; a very daring advance of so: 
party of the enemy’s troops beyond the support of neighbo: 
and reserves ; feeble firing ; a cessation of the assault ; an exposur: 


of flanks; signs of a beginning retreat, etc. 


Disposition of the reserves and their destination. 


The reserves of troops, the flanks of which are secured 
the disposition of other troop-units or by local conditions, 
destined exclusively for filling losses or for repelling an assault 
on the front of the position or for assisting in an offensive action 
by the troops of the first line. 

The defenders will form the firing lines in full strength 
the time of occupation of the several positions; a company 
the general disposition of the group may very well have no su 
ports at all. 

Separate reserve battalions and larger units, if they can be 
well protected against the enemy’s fire directed at the firing lin 
should be kept near the front line in order to facilitate the su; 
port of the same. 

If the flanks be not sufficiently protected, part of the reserves 
or all of them will be posted behind the menaced flank of th 
group. 

When the firing line suffers losses during the action, the re 
serve (company or battalion) will send fresh parties to reinforce 
the line by sections, squads, or companies. 

When the enemy is about to execute a bayonet assault of the 
position (trench or fortification), it is useless to reinforce the 
firing line by sending the reserves to the same; the reserve must 
oppose the assaulting enemy with the bayonet or assail his flank 
on free ground outside the works. 

The general reserve is destined to give the chief stroke or to 
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repel a decisive attack. Its efforts will in most cases be directed 
at the flanks of the adversary. 

The more uncertain the conditions of the struggle, the more 
numerous must be the general reserve. 

At present, the general reserve is located considerably farther 
from the battle line than formerly. 

A near location of the general reserve to the battle-line has, 
on the defensive, the inconvenience that even a superficial out 
flanking movement of the attacking enemy will force the de 
fenders, in order to offer resistance thereto, to refuse their flank 
This allows the adversary to push all the defenders in a mass, 
to surround them, to fire at them from a flank, and to cut off 
all lines of retreat. The best means of avoiding such a result 
will be to locate the general reserve far enough from the battle 
line to enable units sent out from the general reserve to deploy 
and execute a flank attack against the outflanking enemy’s force 
Besides, a too great proximity of the general reserve to the 
battle-line uselessly brings a violent strain on the men, as they 
have to stand inactive spectators of the modern (very cruel) 
battle; seeing the sufferings of the wounded and hearing their 
wails acts depressingly on the nerves. 

Thus the place of the general reserve is near the exposed 
flank. If both flanks are unprotected, a part of the reserve should 
be posted near the one which is less in danger, whilst the larger 
part should be posted near the more exposed flank. The depth of 
the disposition of the reserve will be determined by the exten- 
sion of the front of the position and by the location best adapted 
for the protection of the exposed flanks or the most vulnerable 
point of the position. 


Protection of the artillery. 


No particular infantry supports should be given to the artillery 
in action or during marches and halts. To secure the safety of 
the artillery is the duty of the chief of the battle section. If dur 
ing the fight no protection has been assigned, the duty of pro 
tecting the artillery falls to the infantry units standing nearest to 
it, including the nearest company. The chief of any infantry 
support (which will be considered to be any unit assigned 
specially to protect the artillery) will obey instructions from the 
chief of the corresponding artillery unit. Such infantry support 
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must (in view of a possible attack on all fronts) provide positions 
on all sides and secure points where the danger of an assault is 
most probable. To give timely notice of approaching danger, the 
infantry support will send out advanced observation posts and 
arrange a scouting service in harmony with the service of the 
artillery scouts. 

COMMUNICATION. 


The extension and depth of a modern battle-field require a 


sound organization of communication between troops along the 
front line and those in rear. Such communication serves as a 
means for a rapid and timely exchange of information, reports, 
and orders. Every chief’s duty during a battle will be to decide 
how to execute his task in conformity with existing conditions 
To be able to do this, he must have the most positive data regard 
ing the conditions of the struggle both in his own units and in 
those of neighboring sectors. 

The service of communication is effected by : 

(a). Written communications and verbal messages through 
orderlies ; 

(b). Relay stations (infantry or horsemen) ; 

(c). Signaling by flags or lanterns ; 

(d). Telephone and telegraph ; 

(e). Sending proper persons—officers or clever privates—to 
accompany neighboring units. 


(a). The sending of orderlies on foot, on horseback, or bicycle 
will take place during all phases of the fight, but communication 
by men sent out to rather distant places, in the sphere of effective 
rifle fire, is not sufficiently secure, as it is impossible to be cer- 
tain that bearers arrive at destination. 

(b). In the sphere of rifle-fire, it will be better to have a line 
of men stationed in the required direction to transmit verbal 
orders than to send special orderlies. Such lines (chains) are 
formed by separate posts disposed at intervals easily covered in 
walking or running; a post stands (lies) hidden, protected from 
fire, so that the several post-soldiers can see if the carrier of the 
message has reached the next post or not. Such chains are to be 
arranged especially between company and battalion commanders 
and their regimental commander; between chiefs of infantry 
sectors of a battle line and the supporting artillery ; and with the 
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observation posts and the patrols and sentries on the front and 
flanks. 

(c). Signaling with flags (lanterns) must always be used in the 
management of the battle line of companies, battalions, and regi- 
ments, even when there has been established a telephone com- 
munication and chains of men, to supplement these means, except 
where the conditions or locality are exceptionally unfavorable. 
The use of flag signaling between high commanders and otherwise 
than during combat, will be determined by the circumstances 
attending each case. 

The organization of communication chains (lines) of men and 
flag signals, both for intermediary and terminal posts, is the duty 
of the junior in reference to the superior; from the infantry to 
the artillery and to observation posts, it is the duty of the chief 
of the infantry district. 

(d). The quantity of telephone wire given by the Regulations 
to an infantry regiment, division staff, and army corps indicates 
that the telephone connection is to be established from seniors 
to juniors; a regiment has 8 versts (5% miles) of wire and 5 
telephones, a quantity barely sufficient for the service of a regi 
ment’s battle-line, as a regiment has to establish telephone con 
nection between the colonel and the distant commanders of bat 
talions, the district artillery, and the regiment’s units which have 
received such special tasks as the occupation of advanced out- 
posts, an outflanking movement, an encircling movement, the pro- 
tection of flanks, etc. 

The arrangement of telephone connections during an offensive 
advance would for example be: the central station of the divi- 
sion staff will be posted somewhat in front of or behind the 
line of batteries, i. ¢., at a distance of 3-4 versts (22 miles) 
from the enemy’s position; the wires from the division central 
to brigade commanders (swung direct, or through the regimental 
centrals) will be furnished from the division stock; the regi- 
ment will establish its own central at 144-134 versts (.82-1.14 
miles) from the enemy’s position, namely where the battle line 
halts in its first firing position; from the regimental central, 
wires will follow the regimental commander, the brigade chief, 
and the battalions which are intended to be provided with 
telephones. 

The brigade chief keeps connection with the division station 
that follows the brigade by means of mounted orderlies, and by 
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the same orderlies or by means of flag signals he keeps con- 
nection with the battle units under him. At a distance of 1% 
versts (1 mile) from the enemy the movement of mounted order- 
lies may cease (through the power of rifle fire of the defense) 
Before that hour the brigade commander, regimental commanders, 
and their battalions, will already be in telephonic connection 
through the regimental central. 

A plan of telephone connection for a division is given later. 

In moving from one location to another, commanders of bat 
talions, regiments, and brigades, as well as the division chief, will, 
until the telephone station can be established in the new place, 
keep in communication with the head of their telephone central 
by messengers or a chain of infantry posts or by flag signaling. 

Connection with neighboring units must be kept chiefly through 
the central of the higher unit (the regiments through the central 
of their division staff). A special station will be required only 
between the centrals of regiments of another division or army 
corps. A regiment, posted on the flank of a battle-line, must have 
telephonic connection with the observation detachment of this 
flank. 

Moreover, each regiment must if possible have direct connec- 
tion with the artillery chief of its sector. 

In a defensive action, the general plan of the telephone con- 
nections will be the same, but less deep, and on a longer front; a 
part of the regimental outfit will serve for a connection with the 
advanced outpost and, if possible, with the base points of its own 
sector 

Example.—The division staff may be connected : 

(a). With the brigade chief directly or through the central of 
one of the regiments of the brigade (1-2 telephones); 4 versts 
(2.64 miles) wire. 

(6). With 1 regiment directly (1 telephone); 1-3 versts 
(.66-1.98 miles) wire. 

(c). With the division chief (1 telephone); 2 versts (1.32 
miles) wire. 

(d). With the neighboring division (1 telephone) ; 3-4 versts 
(1.98-2.64 miles) wire. 

Central station (1 telephone) ; 4 versts (2.64 miles) wire. 

A regiment may be connected: 


(a). With 1-2 battalions (1-2 telephones) ; 2-3 versts (1.32-1.98 
miles) wire. 
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(b). With the regimental commander (1 telephone) ; 1 verst 
(.66-1.98 miles) wire. 

(c). With the brigade commander (1 telephone) ; 1 verst (.66 
miles) wire. 

(d). With the neighboring regiment or the flank protection 
or the artillery (1 telephone) ; 1 verst (.66 miles) wire. 

Centrai station (1 telephone) ; 2-3 versts (1.32-1.98 miles) 
wire. 


(e). Officers for maintaining connection must always be 


despatched to the battle-line of the neighboring regiments, even 
if the same be of another division. It is also thought useful to 
send observers (privates from battalions and companies) to cor 
responding neighboring units of other regiments, when the con- 
ditions of action render direct observation impossible (night, fog, 
distant or screened location). A person sent from an organiza- 
tion for this duty will take post near the chief of the neighboring 
sector and will provide means of sending messages 

From the above described plans for telephone connection, it 
appears clear that it is difficult to give any unvarying rule how 
to establish said connection, the supply of wire and instruments 
(especially in regiments) being very limited and the construc- 
tion of lines under fire very difficult. Often one has to abstain 
from telephonic connection with the commanders of nearby bat- 
talions and to prefer a wire-connection with the neighboring 
units of the battle-line or with the artillery positions, especially 
when the last-named connection is not sufficiently secured by 
other means. 

All the above-mentioned methods of connection must be used 
in attack, as well as in defense, as far as possible. 

In every battalion, regiment, and division, it 1s indispensable 
that one of the officers (adjutant) be entrusted with the special 
task of providing and supervising the service of communication ; 
he will personally control the functioning of the same, and report 
to the unit chief concerning it. It is required of this officer that 
he be quick, clever, well-trained in maneuver practice, in the 
science of managing and utilizing the different methods of estab- 
lishing connection, and in deciding the most useful connecting 
points. 
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ORGANIZATION OF SCOUTING. 


As soon as the cavalry units have left the front, scouting and 
watching the enemy becomes the immediate duty of the infantry 
and has to be continued until at the end of the fight the distance 
between the adversaries becomes such as again to require this 
duty to be assigned to the cavalry. It is necessary to remember 
that as soon as the adversaries have mutually approached to 
within artillery range, 5-6 versts (3.3-4 miles), the cavalry of 
divisions and army corps will disappear from the front and trans- 
fer its action to the flanks; whilst the infantry, as regards scout 
ing information, will be left to its own resources. Thus, the 
infantry chiefs will have to organize the scouting from their own 
means during the whole period of tactical touch with the enemy 


Scouting before battle. 


(a). The scouting previous to a fight, not requiring an aggres- 
sive invasion of the enemy’s lines, will be dome by officers 
despatched individually or at the head of small parties of patrols 
or scouts. 

Scouting executed by special observers is preferable to scout 
ing by parties, as it will be done more secretly, by persons better 
able to understand the conditions. It is necessary to train a 
sufficient contingent of officers in this work, not only in the cav 
alry but also in the infantry; all battalion adjutants must be so 
trained. The existence of these mounted officers in.an infantry 


unit has only this service as an excuse, because otherwise they 
are useless. 


(b). Scouting by parties, in a district assigned to them, will be 
executed by such means as have been taught in time of peace. 
The number of scouts of a scouting party should be sufficient for 
an armed penetration of the enemy’s patrol lines, not.only on 
the flanks but on the front also, if they are to do. their work 
properly. This requires cunning and clever daring. .The. en- 
deavor by scouting parties to avoid armed conflict with the enemy 
leads always to roundabout methods, which on the front of an 
army or even of an army corps will cause unavoidable delays in 
the receipt of messages giving the results of a scouting patrol, 

The joint work of scouting parties and mounted officers (bat- 
talion adjutants) will give greater effectiveness to the scouting 
service. 
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In order to husband*the endurance of scouting parties, one 
should avoid sending them further than 10-12 versts (6.60-8.0 
miles) ahead of vanguards. Scouting beyond these distances 
must be executed by the strategic and army corps (or divisional ) 
cavalry. 

Scouting must be done by vanguards in spite of the enemy’s 
efforts to prevent it. When the battle-line of the vanguard ap- 
proaches any scouting party, the latter, if it receives no other 
order, will continue its work in connection with the vanguard 
and, if at finally finds itself somewhere far distant from its regi- 
ment; it must join the nearest vanguard party and come com- 
pletely under the authority and disposal of the commander of 
the same; its knowledge of the given district will be useful to 
that unit. 

It is necessary to have the scouts escorted by a sufficient num 
ber of horsemen so that they may organize connection with the 
troops left behind, as the timely receipt of their messages is not 
less important than skill in the clever execution of the scouting 
itself. In most cases the division of army-corps cavalry will 
have to furnish the escort, because the mounted orderlies attached 
to infantry units are too few. 

(c). Before the beginning of the fight, the chief of every party 
must execute a personal reconnaissance of the locality in the 
direction indicated for action, to discover the manner in which 
the enemy’s troops occupy it. 

When the preparation for attack or defense is not in great 
haste, as many company and battalion commanders as possible 
must be sent out to study the terrain embracing the probable 
sphere of action of their respective units in the district in question. 

On nearing the enemy it becomes the duty of any chief (in- 
cluding the commander of a company or of a battalion), on 
clearly seeing before him his particular task, to ride or walk 
ahead of his men to some convenient point in order to gain infor- 
mation of local conditions and of the enemy’s force. The loss of 
time for such hasty observation will always be repaid later by the 
better action of his men. 


Scouting during a fight. 


With the development of the battle line, scouting will be con- 
tinued uninterruptedly under the direction of the chiefs of battle 
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sectors and subdivisions beginning with commanders of com- 
panies. 

The means will be: (a) personal watching; if necessary the 
chief will personally execute an advanced survey ; this applies to 
all senior chiefs equally as well as to company and even squad 
commanders; (b) organization of an observation service from 
convenient points by specially despatched soldiers, both on the 
front and the flanks; all chiefs of battle sectors to include com- 
pany commanders must send out observation patrols to con- 
venient places. The selection and drilling of these company and 
battalion observers must be made beforehand. They are entirely 
independent of the scouting parties previously mentioned, which 
will in most cases be utilized by the regimental commander 
It is necessary to provide scouts and observers abundantly with 
field glasses. This is the duty and special care of chiefs of units. 


PROTECTION OF FLANKS. 


Encircling and outflanking movements have become normal 
operations of battle formation, and they are equally as effective in 
attack as in defense. This shows the importance of securing the 


flanks. It will not be sufficient to send cavalry to the flanks, 
which generally has to do active and more distant reconnoitering. 
Detachments larger than a battalion must have their flanks secured 
by parties of infantry scouts, supported by infantry patrols. At 
night, for support of advanced patrol parties, larger units will 
have to be sent to exposed flanks. These are taken from reserves 
assigned to flank units of battle-line. They will, during daylight, 
get acquainted with the locality, dig trenches and occupy points 
d’appui, previously selected for the safety of the position’s flanks 

The same precautions must be applied to the intervals in the 
battle front, the defense of which is based only on neighboring 
fire action. 

The above-mentioned troops occupying intervals, or securing 
the safety of flanks, will act as a nucleus for further battle action 
on the part of arriving reserves. 

In small detachments, the patrols sent out must not advance 
more than 800-1000 yards from the selected flank, in order that 
they may send a message concerning an outflanking or encircling 
march of the enemy in time for the required corresponding 
maneuver of the reserve to be properly executed. The proper 
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onnection (communication) of the 


detachment chief with the 
observers on the flanks is of first importance. As the sending of 
messages by foot will, in most cases, cause delays, optical sig 
ling (with flags or lanterns) or the use of the telephone is 
bligatory. 


MACHINE-GUNS 

These guns serve the same purpose as a very intense rifle fire 
heir chief aim is to assist in an assault or in repelling the same, 
especially when the rifle fire alone is not sufficient, and the artil 


ery fire slackens or ceases for fear of hitting its own people. 


\t ranges of 800-900 yards, then, machine-guns will be used 
\t long ranges these guns fire only on squares or sectors of 
ground at targets particularly advantageous 

Machine-guns are particularly useful in vanguards or rear 
guards, in holding advanced points of particular importance, and 
in executing encircling movements by a small infantry command ; 
ilso when posted so as to protect approaches particularly useful 
to the enemy, or for keeping a mountain defile under fire. 

In the attack machine-guns remain with the reserve, masked as 
much as possible, and only come on the battle-line when in the 
sphere of efficient rifle fire, or even at the last firing position, 
when, for an advance of the infantry, a strong development of 
fire-action is necessary, especially at the moment when the artil- 
lery must cease to support the infantry advance. During the 
assault it is advisable to post machine-guns on the flanks of 
battle-sections, and for that purpose one should not hesitate to 
send them ahead of the battle-line. In a defensive action, 
machine-guns posted in the battle-line must be kept out of danger 
from artillery fire, but can freely show themselves during the 
assault. It is advisable to emplace machine-guns in such a man 
ner that their fire may not only serve to protect the approaches 
to their own position, but also assist neighboring groups (by 
i flank fire) ; to this end their emplacements should permit several 
lirections for firing, and should be united by safe passages 
between them. 

PLACE OF CHIEFS IN A BATTLE. 


The places occupied by chiefs during peace maneuvers should 
be the same as they would occupy in a real battle ; on reaching the 
zone of effective rifle fire, those who are on horseback will 
dismount. 
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Each chief must remain with his unit; if a company is marc} 
ing, its captain marches with it; if it is running, he also will rm 
Even in time of peace the chiefs must set examples in the skil | 
use of local cover for personal protection. 

Every chief must, however, seek cover only at points fr 
which it will be most convenient for him to manage and direct 
men and observe the enemy. 

There will often arise need for screens or trenches for the p: 
tection of chiefs; such work must be done by the men wl 
during a fight, happen to be near them. The men must be train: 
in peace time to provide for the safety of their chiefs. 


D 


The Third Great Need of the Nation. 


A Knowledge of Military History 


D 
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Governor's Island—Its Military History under Three Flags, 
1637-1913. By the Reverend Edmund Banks Smith. New 
York: published by the author, 1913. Cloth, 8vo, 179 pages 
Price, $1.50. 

Works of large historical compass seldom give us a near and 
intimate view of the human element in history and its expression 
under various guises of varying manners and customs. When, 
however, the field of view is narrowed down to the life of smaller 
communities and localities, history takes on a more concrete form, 
and the viewpoint becomes more personal. 


Something of this personal element characterizes this “History 
of Governor’s Island,” giving it much of the charm of a historical 
novel. While primarily a history of the island and written chiefly 
to show its importance in the military history of the country, it 
necessarily concerns itself with the life of the garrisons which 
have formed its chief population, and throws some interesting 
side-lights upon the military customs of other times. The ideas 
of one hundred years ago on military penology are illustrated in 
an order, rather novel from a present-day viewpoint, promulgat 
ing the trial of ————, “a private in Captain Swett’s Company, 
charged with neglect of duty in leaving his post, stealing whiskey, 
and getting two of his guard drunk while on post on the morn 
ing of the 2d May, 1814, to which charge the prisoner pleaded 
not guilty. The court found the prisoner guilty of the charge 
and sentenced him to be confined four days in the Black Hole 
and to be drummed off the Island.” <A perhaps more curious 
punishment from a more modern viewpoint, was given to the 
convicted thief who was sentenced “to be drummed once up and 
down the Parade with the rogue’s march, with his coat turned 
and the word THIEF written thereon in large letters; further that 
he stand within view of the evening parade each day for one 
week with his coat in the same manner except when on guard 
duty and to have his whiskey stopped for one month.” It seems 
strange that even as late as one hundred years ago, the traditions 
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inherited from the mercenary armies of the eighteenth cent 
permitted the retention in the service of the convicted felon 

Other curious orders of the post of Fort Jay illustrate the i 
of military propriety prevailing at different periods of our 
tory; as in 1848, the order prescribing “the hair to be short 
what is generally termed cropped; the whiskers not to ext 
below the lower tip of the ear, and a line thence with the cu: 
of the mouth; Moustaches will not be worn (except by Cay 
regiments) by officers or men on any pretence whatever. 
non-observance of the above regulation (tolerated during the v 
with Mexico) is no longer permitted.” 

Ths military importance of Governor’s Island in the past | 
tory of New York Harbor is recalled in the narrative of 
military operations carried on in the vicinity of the city dur 
the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812. A post so clos 
connected with the military history of our country has acquir 
a sentimental value which alone should ensure its permanenc: 
a military station. A desire to set forth this claim to consid 
tion at a time when the revision of our present post system 
being considered, has evidently been uppermost in the mind 
the author who states in a concluding epilogue: 

The three flags of Holland, England and America have kno 
the winds of our Island since 1637. This spot has had its p 
in the forging of the Nation, the welding together of material 
differing in their character but not in their substance. The wor 
is going on here today of perfecting the work so well begun bu 
never to be so completed that labor may cease. 

This is continuity and because it is on right lines, actuated | 
high motives, it will receive the reward that a distinct law of 
nature prescribes. 

Those who have been stationed on Governor’s Island will b: 
interested in the history which the author gives us of old familiar 
landmarks and institutions. 

This volume is gotten up in excellent style, which is enhanced 
by many beautiful cuts and engravings. 


® 


Old Panama and Castilla del Oro. By Doctor C. L..G. Anderson 
Medical Reserve Corps, U.S. Army. Washington: published 
by the author, 1913. Cloth, 8vo, 529 pages, with index 
Price, $5. 


At the present moment, the construction of the Panama Cana! 
is practically accomplished, and the final phase of the dream o 
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ages, the transit of the Isthmus by water, is about to commence, 
thus realizing the aspirations of Columbus, whose ambition to 
find a route to India by way of the Atlantic led to the discovery 
of America. It is, therefore, opportune that the history of Old 
‘anama should be given to the public in a volume entitled “Old 
Panama and Castilla del Oro.” As stated by its author, it is “a 
narrative history of the discovery, conquest, and settlement by the 
Spaniards of Panama, Darien, Veragua, Santo Domingo, Santa 
Marta, Cartagena, Nicaragua, and Peru; including the four voy 

ages of Columbus to America, the discovery of the Pacific Ocean 
by Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, a description of the aborigines of 
the Isthmus, accounts of the search for a strait through the New 
World and early efforts for a canal, the daring raids of Sir 
Francis Drake, the buccaneers in the Caribbean and South Seas, 
the sack of the city of Old Panama by Henry Morgan, and the 
story of the Scots colony on Caledonia Bay.” 

Commencing with the voyages of Columbus, the history takes 
us, in turn, through the discoveries of Spanish and English voy 
agers, the establishment of colonies, and the raids of the buc- 
aneers. Columbus, Balboa, Pizarro, Drake, Morgan, and a host 
of lesser notabilities in turn pass in review in their search for 
gold and the wealth of the Indies. Much study and research have 
been necessary to produce a volume at once so instructive and 
fascinating. To read it will lend added interest to that work now 
nearing completion which makes possible the aspirations of 
Columbus. The book, which may be called an edition de luxe, is 
excellently gotten up and profusely illustrated with maps and 
copies of old prints and engravings. 


I 
General War Plans of the Ordnance Department, U. S. Army. 
Washington: War Department, 1913. Paper, 5x 7% inches, 
with six plates, mobilization drawings. 


The Ordnance Department of the United States Army has re- 
cently put into effect plans whereby an army of half.a million men 
can be properly equipped for war. This has been done through 
the establishment at supply centers of arsenals and the prepara 
tion of detailed plans and instruction for the issue of the stores 
contained therein. Colonel J. T. Thompson, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. S. Army, has had immediate charge of the work, and 
great credit is due him for its completeness. The general scheme 
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has been set forth in an essay by Naval Constructor C. 
ford, U. S. Navy, in part, as follows 


The “War Plans” of the Army Ordnance Corps.—As an exce| 
lent example of the application of the general staff method to th 
work of providing war material, attention is invited to one of the 
finest pieces of constructive work for the national defense that 
has been executed in many years. I refer to the war plans of 
the Army Ordnance Department, so ably worked out by Colonel! 
J. T. Thompson, Ordnance Department, U. S. A., under the dire 
tion of Brigadier-General William Crozier, Chief of Ordnanc: 
Only those who have had the opportunity of seeing the way 
which this work has been carried out can appreciate how much 
systematic and intelligent effort, carried out persistently over 
term of years, has accomplished in providing for future conti: 
gencies. The matter is believed to be of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant quoting the following extracts from the 
report of the Chief of Ordnance to the Secretary of War for 
1910: 


“. . Third. The department has also worked out a syste: 
of division field ordnance depots. Each depot will have the ne 
essary personnel, tools, ordnance stores, and supplies for mai: 
taining for six months a complete division composed of 9 regi 
ments of infantry, 1 regiment of cavalry, 2 regiments of field arti! 
lery, 1 battalion of engineers, 1 company of signal corps, and 
field hospitals, aggregating 611 officers and 21,052 enlisted mei 
The division depots are arranged so that they can be readily com- 
bined into field army depots. These field depots would be placed 
first at the camps of concentration and afterwards follow the 
troops into the field. Eleven of these depots have already been 
stored at arsenals situated convenient to probable camps of con 
centration of troops for war. Steps are being taken to establis! 
the remaining depots. The depots established are complete, even 
to the stationery and blank check books required. 

“Fourth. The country has been divided into a number of ord 
nance supply districts, each supplied from an arsenal situated 
therein, where are stored all the small arms, personal equipments 
and horse equipments necessary to bring the infantry and cavalry) 
of the Regular Army and the organized militia of the district to 
its war strength. There is also on hand at these arsenals a six 
months’ supply of ammunition, cleaning materials, etc., for the 
troops within the supply radius. 


“Fifth. The department has prepared a simple scheme for the 
rapid equipment with all necessary ordnance stores of a force 
composed of the several branches of the service, by listing, for 
example, the arms, equipments, and ammunition necessary to in- 
crease one regiment of the regular infantry or one regiment of the 
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regular cavalry to war stfength, or the arms and equipments 
necessary for a volunteer regiment of infantry. The necessary 
articles for these and other purposes are printed on blanks desig- 
nated ‘War No. 1,’ ‘War No. 2,’ etc., and distributed to the various 
issuing arsenals. Each printed form is further divided into parts 
covering the different classes of stores necessary for the case in 
question, such as arms, equipments, ammunition, supplies. Conse 
quently, in the event of any emergency, the majority of orders 
will be given by brief telegrams, such as ‘ship by freight war 
number one to ordnance officer . . . regiment volunteer infan 
tryat . . . ,’ instead of the long telegrams necessary for this 
purpose during the Spanish-American War. 

“The division of each war order into parts also enables any 
part, such as the mess outfit (part 1), to be sent by express, if 
deemed necessary in order to facilitate the feeding of troops upon 
arrival at the camps of concentration. Such a telegram would 
be ‘Ship by express part one war number one to ordnance officer 

regiment of volunteer infantry at . . .’ 

“Sixth. A pamphlet has been prepared and will soon be printed 
setting forth the duties that pertain to the commanding officer 
of an ordnance depot in time of war, and those that pertain to 
chief ordnance officers of divisions, field armies, armies, and the 
lines of communication.” 


The above work has been completed in all essential details for 
a force of about half a million men. These actual results form a 
beautiful example of what may be accomplished in the industrial 
part of the national defense, when carefully worked out plans 
are developed and executed by an excellent and permanent organi- 
zation for executive work. 


® 


Scientific and Technical Spanish. By Lieut.-Colonel Cornélis 
DeWitt Wilcox, U. S. Army. New York: Sturgis and 
Walton Company, 1913. Cloth, crown 8vo, 588 pages. Price, 
$1.75. 

This book was written with the idea, as expressed in the preface 
by the author, “that it might be of use to those students of our 
colleges and technical schools who mean to practice the engineer- 
ing profession in the Spanish-speaking Americas.” This purpose 
has been determinative in the selection of technical vocabulary 
and subjects. The different chapters deal with the subjects of 
physics, chemistry, preservation of modern powders, electricity, 
utilization of water as motive force, steam, applications of com 
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pressed air, the turbine, transmission of power to a dist: 
mining, bridges, railroads, surveying, topography, geography 
automobile, aeronautics, submarines, the campaign of Santia 

For those who are proficient in ordinary Spanish and di 
to perfect their mastery of that language, this book should b 
great assistance. 


Lessons in Visual Signaling. By 2d Lieut. M. A. Palen, 
Infantry. Honolulu: Paradise of the Pacific Press, 19 
Paper, 4 x 6 inches, 34 pages. 

As stated in the preface, this booklet does not purport to be 
treatise on visual signaling. It is, however, a valuable aid 
an officer charged with instruction in signaling. 

The instruction is given in the ten lessons, each lesson c: 
taining exercises in the application of the subject matter. 
system set forth in the pamphlet is definite, simple, and progr 
sive, beginning with letters of one element and advancing to t 
more complex letters of the alphabet. Each lesson contains word 
and sentences with which the soldier may practice and thi 
definitely fix in his mind the appearance of the letters. No less 
contains any letter that has not been already learned. 

The theory upon which these lessons are based is cortect. T! 
method was, moreover, developed as the result of practical e 
perience in the 25th Infantry. Being correct in theory ar 
having stood the test in practice,-it is especially to be commend 
to the instructor who approaches this subject without havir 
evolved a- definite plan of: instruction. 

This booklet should be welcomed as a guide for the instructi: 
of the Regular Army and the National Guard. 


Méthode d’instruction du groupe d’infanterie. By Commandant 
Royé. Paris: Librairie Chapelot, 1913. Paper, 8vo, 236 page 
With thirteen sketches in addition to those of the 


text 
Preface by General Lacroix. - Price, 5 fr 


The term “group” as here used is generic and comprises th 
various subdivisions of the company. 


The improvements in modern armament have, while creatin; 


combat by groups, at the same time created the comparative in 
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dependence of the group. This independence of the group has 
as its corollary the development of the initiative of the group 
commander, who remains as before a leader of men but who 
should besides know how to lead them so to ensure their acting 
under the most favorable conditions. It is therefore necessary 


to give the group commander such instruction as will prepare 
him for his rdle in action. 

sut the proper handling of the group does not entirely depend 
upon the worth of the leader; it is also dependent upon the 
military value of the men. Hence the group commander must be 
conversant with methods of instruction. 

In sum, the group commander should know how to lead and 
instruct the group. 

On this subject, there is a dearth of literature in the English 
language. There has grown up a considerable literature, it is 
true, on the subject of company training ; but comparatively little 
dealing with the action of the fire unit, the platoon, and smaller 
units, and even less concerning preparation of the commanders 
and individual men of these units for their duties has been written 
Commandant Royé, who during the past five years has given 
instruction along these lines at the school of fire at Le Ruchard 
to more than 3,500 lieutenants, candidates for commission, and 
noncommissioned officers, has filled this gap, in the method which 
ke sets forth in a book entitled, “Method of Instruction of the 
Infantry Group.” This book very thoroughly covers those phases 
whose neglect in our training Captain Turner so deeply and 
properly deplores in a letter which we reproduce in this issue in 
“Varied Ground.” A progressive method is here set forth that 
should be of great assistance to the company commander whose 
duty it is to prepare platoon and squad commanders for their 
duties in the teamwork of the company. 

This method comprises a theoretical and a practical part. In 
the latter, the author has set a number of exercises—problems 
which have been actually solved—which are presented in such 
1 way that they can be reproduced either in garrison or in an 
instruction camp. 

General Lacroix, in the preface introducing the book, expresses 
himself in these words: 

“T have read Commandant Royé’s book with much interest; 
my attention was completely absorbed by it, and every one who 
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reads it will experience the same feeling as I did. I do not 
believe that there has ever been developed a method corresponding 
more closely to the necessities of modern war,” and further o 
speaking of the “practical instruction,” he adds, “The Comma: 
dant gives numerous problems which are models that all officers 
even those of other arms, may study with profit.” 

The subject treated is of immense importance, for the abilit 
of the company commander to handle his company efficiently i: 
action is dependent upon the training of the smaller units. 

It is hoped that some translator will render this valuable book 
available to officers whose knowledge of French is not sufficient 
to enable them to make use of the original. 


French and English Dictionary. By James Boielle, B. A., Officic 
d’Academie, aided by de V. Payen-Payne. London: Cassel! 
& Co., Ltd., 1913. Cloth, 1212 pages, 8vo. Price, $1.50; in 
dexed, $2. 

German and English Dictionary. By Karl Breul, M. A., Litt. D 
Ph. D. London: Cassell & Co., Ltd., 1913. Cloth, 1342 
pages, 8vo. Price, $1.50; indexed, $2. 

Good dictionaries of the French and German languages are a 
almost essential part of an officer’s library, as so much of th: 
valuable military literature of the day is written in these two lan 
guages. We have here in convenient form, well bound, and at 
a moderate price, a dictionary of each of these languages that 
will undoubtedly cover all the ordinary needs of an officer's 
career. In the French dictionary, the pronouncing key is especiall) 
well worked out. For instance, the liquid / is marked through 
out by an asterisk (*), while the aspirated A is marked with 
dagger (+). Lists of all nouns of double gender are given, as 
well as all the irregular and defective verbs. Combined wit! 
our own Willcox’s technical French dictionary, the wants o! 
even the advanced scholar are met, and a wide field of military 
literature becomes available. Especially is this the case if Zimmer 
man’s “German for Military Students” is used in connection with 
the German dictionary. 


The Cassell dictionaries have been standard for many years, 
but the present editions have been thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date. 
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Appleton’s New Spanish-English Dictionary. By Arturo Cuyas 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1913. Half mor., 8vo, 1203 
pages. Price, $2.50; indexed, $3.00. 

This volume is the successor to Velazquez’s abridged dictionary, 
and contains more than four thousand modern words and twenty 
thousand acceptations, idioms, and technical terms not found in 
the latest editions of similar works. Many of the words added, 
while not purely Castilian, are in general use in Spanish-American 
countries and the Philippine Islands, and these with the great 
number of technical terms included that are frequently used in 
commercial intercourse in Latin-America make the work as a 
whole practically as useful as the very large and more expensive 
dictionaries. Conditions on our southern border today make it 
desirable for officers to have this volume within easy reach. 


q 


Etat militaire de toutes les Nations du Monde en 1914 ( Military 
Status of all the Nations of the World in 1914). Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1914. Paper, cap 8vo, 176 pages. Price, 
1 fr. 25. 

It seems that policy is more closely than ever allied to military 
questions. Recent events have shown that the support and in- 
crease of armaments are among the most pressing duties which 
governments can impose upon themselves. Moreover, no one can 
be interested in general world politics or follow the diplomatic 
game which is going on, without being conversant with the forces 
in equilibrium. The Etat militaire de toutes les Nations du 
Monde gives full information on these points in the new edition 
which has just appeared. Some important features of this work 
have been revised since last year. Besides succinct descriptions 
of the recruiting and organization of all the armies of the world, 
the most recent changes in the different military establishments 
are set forth, viz: in France, those brought about by three-year 
enlistment law—the creation of a new army corps and the forma- 
tion of new regiments; in Germany, by the new Army bill and 
the increase of armaments; in Italy, by the conquest of Tripoli 
and Libya; in Austria-Hungary, by the oriental menace. Lastly 
the tremendous upheaval in the Balkans has produced a com- 
plete recasting of forces, which is accurately described. 
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Gunshot Injuries; How they are Inflicted, their Complicati 
and Treatment. By Colonel Louis A. La Garde, Medi 
Corps, retired, late Commandant and Professor of Milita: 
Surgery, U. S. Army Medical School. Published under ¢! 
direction of the Surgeon General and by authority of 1 
Secretary of War. New York: William Wood & Co., 191 
8vo, 398 pages, illustrated. Price, $4.00. 

Colonel La Garde’s book has been well received by the medi 
profession, and by military surgeons in particular. The book 
profusely illustrated with 160 cuts, the great majority of whi 
are taken from photographs and skiagrams, showing the chara 
teristic features of lesions by projectiles against bony and s 
tissues. Although the book is written for the use of surgeo: 
in general, some of the chapters cannot fail to prove of interest 
to line officers, and this is notably the case with the chap 
which deals with firearms, explosives and projectiles. Th 
chapter on the Symptoms of Gun Shot Wounds, which d« 
with pain, shock, hemorrhage and thirst, contains informati 
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of value to all lay readers. The chapter on the Treatment of 
Gunshot Wounds contains many hints of value for those who are 
interested in first aid work. The chapter on the Medico-Legal 
Phases of Wounds by Firearms includes much that is of interest 
to surgeons and lawyers. The book as a whole is of prime value 
to military surgeons and National Guard medical officers. Its 
value has been so well recognized that it has been adopted as 
the text book for the Army and Navy Medical schools, and it 
has also been added to the list of the two services for issue to 
all hospitals and libraries. It is to be included in the field chests 
of the Army Medical Department, and it should likewise be 
adopted by the National Guard. 


D 
Books Received. 


Jena to Eylau—The Disgrace and the Redemption of the Old 
Prussian Army. By Colmar, Freiherr von der Goltz. Trans 
lated from the German by Captain C. F. Atkinson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1913. Cloth, crown 8vo, 


340 pages; with 16 maps. Price, $2.50. 

Napoleon’s Campaign in Russia, Anno 1812. By Dr. A. Rose 
Published by the author, 173 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
1913. Cloth, crown 8vo, 212 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50 

he Flowery Republic. By Frederick McCormick. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1913. Cloth, demy 8vo, 447 pages, illus 
trated. Price, $2.50. 

Field Musician’s Manual. By Daniel J. Canty. Published by the 
author, Woburn, Mass. Cloth, medium 16mo, 141 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

American Syndicalism—The I. W. W. By John Graham Brooks. 
New York: The Macmillian Company. Cloth, crown 8ve 
264 pages. Price, $1.50. 





Editorial Department 
® 
A higher training and greater individual ability are essential t 
day for Infantry than for any other arm. It is more difficult a 


it takes a longer time to train Infantry to any standard of efficien 
to-day than to bring any other arm to a corresponding standa 


® 


THE HONOR OF THE ARMY. 


N A SERIES of articles entitled “The Honor of the Arm 
| published in Harper's Weekly, Charles Johnson Post ha 
endeavored to discredit the Regular Army of the United States 
through the presentation of a number of alleged facts which h 
cites as indicative of a general condition. 

Unfortunately the Army is too little known to our people 
is only in time of war, flood, earthquake, or other grave publi 


emergency, when the Nation calls and finds ready and willing, 
trained and disciplined force of soldiery, that there is a momentar 
outburst of pride and enthusiasm for the American soldier deve! 
oped under the very system which these articles attempt to belitt!: 
and condemn. 

The chief claim to consideration that can be accorded Mr 
Post’s articles is that they have found a medium of publicity and 
therefore, credence, in a journal with the inherited traditions o! 
Harper's Weekly. It is due to this, and not to any inherent 
worth in the articles themselves, that they are noticed in the 
pages of the INFANTRY JoURNAL; for in the minds of many of it: 
readers “Harper’s” is still what it purports to be—“a journal of 
civilization.” We regret that a change in its management should 
have changed the heretofore consistent attitude of friend! 
encouragement we had come to rely on in our efforts for profes 
sional and organizational improvement; for every step forward 
has been made by the Army in face of much outside opposition 
and prejudice. 

The publication of Mr. Post’s articles can subserve no goo: 
purpose. They do not represent a condition, they are incorrect 
they can cure no evil; and they suggest no remedy. It is so eas) 
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to pull down, so hard to build up. To its friends the Army needs 
to make no defense, to its enemies no defense will have value, to 
the American people in general it offers its record in war, its 
administration of our colonial possessions, its constructive ability 
as shown in public works, and finally and above all, its undeviating 
honesty in the transaction of public business. “By your works 
shall ye be judged,” and the Army leaves to the judgment of the 
people as to whether it is better to put their faith in the honor 
good judgment, and integrity of its officers, or in the statement 
of an unknown writer who “seeks the bubble reputation” through 
a series of sensational misrepresentative articles 
I 
PREPAREDNESS. 
S the INFANTRY JOURNAL goes to the press, the President 
has asked Congress to authorize the use of the land and 
naval forces of the United States to compel reparation for the 
indignities to which the United States has been subjected by the 
de facto President of Mexico, Victoriano Huerta. War is not 
inevitable, but it is probable that at any moment it may become 
an accomplished fact. Should such be the case, there can of 
course be but one issue. Our military policy will not, however, 
have been tested, for the reason that the military resources of 
our opponent are so far inferior to our own that our success 
is assured. Unfortunate as the conflict may be, it will at least 
emphasize our principal defects and enable us to take steps 
whereby they may be corrected so that when a greater emer 
gency occurs we shall be ready to meet it. The issue of war o1 
peace will be decided before this magazine is in the hands of 
its readers, and whichever this may be, there is one lesson which 
the present status should illustrate most forcibly—that is, our 
unpreparedness for a great war. 
Editorially we have constantly pointed out this fact, and have 
endeavored to show the essentials to a condition of preparedness 


Our need of an adequate volunteer law, of a proper organization 


of stronger companies, of reserves from which these companie; 
could be raised to war strength and the first battle losses re 
placed, have again and again been told in the hope that the 
press, the people, and Congress might take heed and make ready 
The occasion seems opportune again to refer to our condition to 
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day as we stand confronted with the problem of interventi 
The volunteer law in force, hastily enacted in April, 1898, 
found to be so faulty that before it was possible to organiz 
army, it had to be amended, and in fact was amended tw 
times in three months. These amendments during, or at 
conclusion of, the Spanish-American War were repealed, 
the original law in all its defectiveness stands this minute 
only volunteer measure in force. The fact that Congress is 1 
engaged in rushing through a measure which is adequate 
has been long advocated by the War Department, is not suffic 

or satisfactory. This measure should have been passed 
ago and thus have enabled the War Department to have rea 
plans based upon an adequate law instead of being compel! 
hastily and when burdened by a mass of extra work, to formu! 
such plans after the emergency for which the law is needed | 
arrived. 

For a year a so-called division of troops has been mobili 
in Texas, with a view to its use at a time like the present. 1 
other so-called divisions are scattered throughout the U 
States. None of these are complete because we have not 
cient mobile troops to complete them. To do this we must 
strip the seacoast forts of the coast artillery, and use these hig! 
trained, technical troops for the mobile-army duties for wl 
they are not primarily instructed. In event of international co: 
plications arising, who will man the guns of our forts? M 
than this, during all this long period of waiting, knowing t! 
little as we might desire it the necessity for intervention 
liable to occur at any moment, our infantry companies have b: 


kept at a strength of sixty-five men instead of at a war strengt! 


of one hundred and fifty. Since we are without reserves, it 
now be necessary to fill these companies with raw recruits, t! 
lowering their efficiency just at the time it should be high 


This is not good business—it is false economy. 


Whether war actually comes or not, it would seem that in th: 


present condition there is sufficient warning to lead the peo; 
to demand: 
1. A definite military policy, having in mind the Regular Arm 


and the citizen soldiery ; 
2. A sufficient increase in the Regular Army to make possi! 


a proper organization, and companies of sufficient 


strength to allow their effective training in peace ; 
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3. A proper system of reserves to raise companies to war 
strength and replace the first battle losses. 


The army is always ready and willing to do its duty, but its 
death roll would be less, its chances for success infinitely greater, 


and a saving in time and money would be made, were a proper 
military system put into effect; and this should be done in time 
of peace, not after war is imminent or declared. It is earnestly 
hoped that a peaceful solution may be found for the present 
trouble, and that a needed lesson on preparedness has been taught, 


learned, and will be made effective. 
® 

WAR AND POLICY. 
HE United States is again brought up against the hard fact 
that no matter how earnestly it may desire to keep free 
from foreign complications, situations will arise demanding action 
with an insistence that will not be denied. The solution 
Norman Angell that “the way to stop war is to stop it,” 


of 
but 
yesterday accepted as a patent truism, seems inadequate to the 
situation. An easy solution this, if indeed it were a practicable 
one; but viewed in the light of practical conditions, it is without 
doubt the most difficult solution conceivable. For it establishes 
the principle, intolerable as well as futile, that war is the greatest 
of evils; intolerable because to accept it is to accept any condition 
rather than the alternative of war; and futile because it calls 
for the observance of an attitude which cannot fail to 
in war. 


result 


For a nation to regard the states of peace and war as ends in 
themselves to be attained or avoided, cannot but result in nullify 
ing its international influence. In fixing its attention upon the 
avoidance of war as the one supreme end of statecraft, it cannot 
fail to be distracted from the pursuance of those great ends in 
whose achievement lies the significance and raison d’étre of 
statehood. From this viewpoint, international questions will be 
decided, not upon their merits, but upon the issue of peace or 
war. But the issue of peace or war can not be permitted to 
be the dominant consideration in the conduct of our international 
affairs. For war, like diplomacy, is not a policy but an instru 
ment of policy, not an end but a means. “An unjust war,” said 
President Roosevelt, “would be an awful thing; but it would be 
awful, not because it was war, but because it was unjust.” 
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The time has come when the Nation must recognize that 
greatness of its power is the measure of its responsibility ; tl 
it cannot fulfill its mission in the progress of civilization by c 
tracting its aspirations within the narrow circle of its own im 
mediate interests; and that its primary aim must be the attain 
ment of the ends of a broad national policy, not concern for 
national or individual safety. 


The attitude cannot be maintained without power—the spiritual! 
power of national patriotism and its material expression in orga 
ization. Unorganized effort is futile as well in the realm of 
international affairs as in the field of industry or politics. Th 
Nation is today unorganized; it must come to realize that th 
significance of organization lies in the combination of efforts 
toward a common end, and that organization is a growth 


which time is an essential element. Let no commonplace 


political rhetoric blind us to the fact that the strength of patriotism 
is manifested in the solidarity of national organization. With 
it we rise or fall 


D 
A COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
| HE proper development of any system depends upon th 


establishment and observance of a few fundamental prin 
ciples. Without this basis, the development of the highest indi 
vidual efficiency by the different elements of the system is futile 

The necessity for these principles in our military system was 
the theme of an article entitled “National Defense,” published 
in the March-April number of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. The 
keynote of the system set forth was correlation—primary correla 
tion between our regular establishment and our volunteer forces, 
which is expressed in military policy—secondary correlation be 
‘ween the different agencies of defense, which is expressed in 
military organization. The military organization should be 
shaped to meet the ends of the military policy. 

[t is known to all who have studied our military policy that 
there has been not only no correlation between the active agents 
upon which we depend to ensure it, but that little attempt has 


been made to coordinate their action. Each has developed inde 


pendently of the other and without regard to the part it must 


play in the general scheme. This has been due in great measur: 
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to the fact that the Army and Navy constitute two distinct 
departments, each presided over by a civilian secretary, who, while 
responsible to a common chief, the President, practically dictates 
the policy of that branch of the service of which he is the respon 
sible head. It is, therefore, natural that such development as has 
taken place should be with special reference to the needs of the 
\rmy or Navy, and not with reference to the relation of these 
services to each other and to the Nation. 

Not only this, but even for each service there has been no 
consistent policy. With every new secretary there is apt to be a 
change. 


In the Navy, a two-battleship program, a one-battleship pro 


gram, a four-battleship program, a preponderance of battleships, a 
preponderance of armored cruisers, marines on ships, marines of 
ships, or whatever may be the policy of the secretary for the 
time being. 

In the Army, it has been even worse. We have had develop 

ment along all possible individual lines, but there has been no 
common growth. Boards have made profound studies with a 
iew to some special form of defense, but only within the last 
few years has any attempt been made to devise a system suited 
to general defense. There have been boards of Fortification and 
other Defenses, of Ordnance and Fortification, of National Coast 
Defense, of National Land Defense, and of Panama Fortifica 
tion; and many other boards, all of which were useful and neces 
sary, but whose action was in regard to a specified object and 
took but little into consideration the necessity for a general plan 
to which all others should be subordinate and conform. 

It has been long recognized by the War Department that there 
should be some definite plan of development, and it was with this 
idea that two years ago there was prepared by the General Stafi, 
and promulgated by direction of the Secretary of War, a pamphlet 
entitled a “Report on the Organization of the Land Forces of the 
United States.” 

This report was the result of a careful study made by a com 
mittee of the General Staff, composed of officers of all arms of 
the service. During its preparation, officers of the several corps 
and departments were heard. Our traditional policy of maintain 
ing a small regular army in time of peace, and depending in time 
of war in large measure upon militia and volunteers, was recog- 
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nized. When completed, the report was a well-considered ba 
for such a military system as is possible under our present g. 
ernmental conditions, and lays down a definite plan for the org 
ization of a regular army, and for the Militia and Volunt 
forces. Admirable as this report is, like all other plans put fo: 
by the War Department it remains effective only as long a: 
suits the pleasure of the Secretary of War; and this is symbo 
of our entire military policy, for if we except the troops autho 
ized by Congress, existing sea-coast fortresses, and ships of w 

it may be said that there is nothing in our system that is perm 
nent. Even in regard to those things excepted, each session 0! 
Congress produces, or threatens to produce, some vital orga: 
change, due to the varied views and recommendations of thos; 
charged with the administration of military and naval affairs 


The nearest approach to a means to secure harmony of acti 
between the Army and Navy has been the creation of the Joint 
Army and Navy Board, composed of officers of the Army a: 
Navy, whose business it is to consider such questions as may 


referred to them by either the Secretary of War or the Secreta: 
of the Navy. The functions of this board are limited and cann 
be construed so as to provide for a logical and national army a: 
navy development. More than this, the conclusions of the boa: 
go to the secretaries concerned and may not be heard fro 
further. 

It is evident that, in order to provide for national defense, the: 
must be some means whereby a consistent policy may 
formulated, held to, and made effective through legislativ: 
action. To secure this there must be some powerful, permanent 
agency, whose recommendations will have weight with Congress 
and which will be capable of determining the coordination an 
balance necessary between the several military agents. 

Such a body has already been suggested, and a bill introduced 
in Congress, looking to the creation of “A Council of Nationa! 
Defense,” whose function it was proposed would be “to report 
to the President for transmission to Congress, a general polic 
of national defense, and such recommendations of measure 
relating thereto as it shall deem necessary and expedient.” 

The council was to be composed as follows: 


The President of the United States (ex-officio president of the 
council ) ; 
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The Secretary of State (to preside in the absence of the 
President) ; 

The Secretary of War; 

The Secretary of the Navy; 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate ; 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate ; 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate ; 

The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
Senate; 

The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives ; 

The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives ; 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives ; 

The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House 
of Representatives ; 

The Chief of the General Staff of the Army; 

An officer of the Navy not below the rank of captain, to be 
selected by the Secretary of the Navy; 

The president of the Army War College; 

The president of the Navy War College. 


There is no measure of greater national import which con 
fronts the American people. In spite of the theories of pacifists, 
war will come. As long as we remain a lusty, growing, red 
blooded nation, reaching out for commerce and trade, we are 
bound to clash with our rivais, be it in Asia, South America, 
\frica, or elsewhere. Sooner or later our growth will conflict 
with their growth, and the inevitable will result ; and then, unless 
we can at least hold our own at home until time has been gained 
to mobilize the Nation in arms, we must be prepared to have our 
development arrested, perhaps our national life destroyed 


® 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


as O POINT a moral and adorn a tale” is the mission of a 

fable by M. G. Miles, published in this number of the 
INFANTRY JOUNAL under the title of “A Dream of Peace.” To 
the persistent pacifist, we invite the attention of the fate of gentle 
Chinapanese who, endeavoring to improve on nature, were over 
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run by, and became the victims of the rabbit, thus vindicating th 
law of the survival of the fittest. 

The philosophy preached by the pacifist is pure materialisn 
Professing to abhor war, willing to purchase peace at any pric: 
he is without patriotism or a sense of national honor, and appea 
to those selfish instincts in man which lead him to consider as 
paramount his personal safety and material well-being. At th 
present moment, pacifism is expressed in an organized move 
ment for which ample funds have been provided, the avow« 
object being to create in this country a sentiment inimical 
military training and preparedness. Paid lecturers and writer: 
appeal to our fears by pointing out the horrors and awful toll i 
loss of life, and preach the doctrine that there is nothing worth a 
war. Cash prizes are offered to school children and collegia: 
for the best essays on “peace.” College professors and minister 
are directly and indirectly subsidized to disseminate the idea that 
preparedness for war is an economic waste and war itself a viola 
tion of Christian ethics; in fact, every channel or method b 
which the gospel of pacifism can be spread broadcast, is used 
with a view of destroying that militant spirit by which alone the 
defense of home and country is made possible, and without whic! 
a nation cannot rise to, or maintain, commercial greatness. 

The attempt to pervert the laws of nature would be laughable. 
were it not for the methods used to accomplish the Utopian pur 
poses of these unwise reformers. In order to prevent war, they 
urge unpreparedness, the abolition of armies and navies, the 
cessation of all military training; and they teach that by thes 
means war will be eliminated. Oh, foolish prophets, you do but 
point the way to the decadence of a second Rome; to the passing 
of the spirit of self-sacrifice, and to the supremacy of individual 
selfishness! Should the American people pay heed to your 
specious reasonings, the decline of the United States is inevitable 

There are certain immutable laws upon which all progress and 
growth depend, for they determine the persistence of the species 
Throughout nature, there is a state of strife, upon the outcom« 


of which the continued existence of any type is dependent. In 


plant and animal life, following the law, the stronger preys upon, 
and finally crowds out, the weaker; the one most capable of 
existence survives. This law applies equally to man, whether 
considered as an individual or as a group. From the dawn of 
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history, tribes and nations. have endured and developed only as 
long as they remained virile and able to dominate by force 
When the martial spirit and military training disappeared, th« 


people became decadent, and the nation disappeared or sank into 
insignificance. This truth is illustrated in the rise and fall of 
Holland. <A people of the highest type, the Dutch are today 
insignificant as a nation because of their failure three centuries 
ago to recognize the necessity for making adequate military 
preparation to maintain their position as a world power. Shortly 
after the close of the struggle whereby her independence was 
won, the position of Holland was unequalled. Her armies had 
beaten those of Spain, her fleets dominated the sea, her merchant 
vessels carried the commerce of the world. Her only rival was 
England. In pursuance of a purely commercial policy, confident 
in her potential strength, Holland disbanded her army and, with 
a view to greater carrying capacity, turned her war vessels into 
merchantmen. 

On the other hand, England, her rival, reached out for com 
mercial expansion, and, as a means thereto, increased not onl) 
her merchant marine but at the same time developed her naval 
and military forces. It was only a short time before the commer 
cial and coloniai policies of the two nations met and clashed, with 
the inevitable consequence that the conflict of economic interests 
took on the more intensified form of war. The improvised forces 
of Holland were defeated by the trained soldiers and sailors of 
England, and Holland’s commercial supremacy and a great part 
of her colonial possessions passed to her prepared rival. The 
results are evident today in the relative world power of these two 
peoples of a similar stock. Let those who propose to convert ou: 
battleships into carriers of commerce and our soldiers into builder 
of roads profit by the example of Holland and beware of her fate! 

\ more modern example can be found in the preparedness of 
Japan and the unpreparedness of China. Numerically weaker 
Japan, through its recognition of force as an element of growth, 
overthrew the potentially stronger nation. Today, the integrity 
of China depends upon the development of her military strength 
Without this it is only a question of time until her territory will 
be partitioned among the great nations of the earth, which fol 
lowing the imperious laws of national existence, strive to ensure 
their territorial and commercial expansion by maintaining the 
power of enforcing their demands. 


gene 
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To assume for one instant that a powerful nation will all: 
its growth, and therefore its existence, to be limited by any 
of ethics or conventions, is to assume the eradication of t| 
instinct of self-preservation and voluntary submission to deat! 
England, Germany, and Japan must have colonies for thei: 
surplus population. Neither can support that which they n 
have. If they cannot acquire colonies by peaceful means, th 
will resort to force, even as against each other, and that pow 
which is best prepared for war will be successful and persi 
the other must decline. 

The idea of a world state wherein all conflicting interes: 
are harmonized is a beautiful one, but unfortunately, Natur: 
through her immutable laws has made such a condition imp: 
sible. Environment produces distinct types, between which unit 
of idea, whether religious, philosophic, or governmental, is impos 
sible. The physical and mental characteristics of national group 
are so different that no interest for them can have the sam 
point of view. People of similar type will agree as to the co: 
struction and utility of certain essentials, and will form a go. 
ernment and religion radically different from those subject t: 
different natural influences. This divergence of type and interest 
will always cause a struggle for supremacy, and finally for exist 
ence, and precludes that unity essential to a world state. Natur 
is supreme and her laws are immutable. No artificial man-mad: 
convention can change the course of these laws, and the irrecon 
cilable differences they develop are well illustrated: in race, in th 
antagonism of Caucasian, Mongolian, and negro; in religion, 
Christianity, Buddhism, and Mohammedanism. 

Enough has been said to indicate the impracticability of an) 
propaganda aiming at the elimination of strife—-the manifesta 
tion of which in the growth of states is war—and the consequent 
danger to our Nation of the present unfortunate organized effort 
to suppress military preparedness. 


But belief in the inevitableness of war as a means of carrying 


on Nature’s scheme of progression is not our only ground fo: 
taking exception to the activities of this organization, whic! 
preaches that there is nothing worth a war; the methods by 
which its propaganda is carried on are as open to challenge as i: 
the object contemplated. Only the horrors of war, and _ it 
alleged waste, are shown in this campaign for peace, and a: 
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impression absolutely false*in the minds of those who have not 
studied the subject is created. 

It is said that in the preparation for war, millions of men 
become soldiers and thus non-producers. Why not apply the 
some argument to all males in schools and colleges between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five? The rule would apply in both 
-ases, and in both the conclusions would be equally false. Colleges 
ind armies are schools wherein is obtained a basis which has 
alue for future work. In the armies of the world is taught that 
liscipline which expresses itself in obedience, promptness, neat 
ness, quickness of perception, physical development, a sense of 
truth and honor; all qualities which send the soldier back to his 
civil pursuits better qualified for success, and thus a greater asset 
in the material development of his country. It has been shown 
beyond question that the great commercial expansion which has 
recently taken place in Germany and the unity and development 
of modern Italy, are due to the nationalizing influence of their 
armies and the disciplined civil efforts which result from military 
training. 

It is further said by the pacifist that wars result in waste, mean 
ing thereby, waste without compensation. In support of this 
assertion, it is pointed out that millions are annually spent on 
ships and munitions which are not needed except for war pur 
poses and which in a short time are relegated to the junk heap; 
and that no practical return is received from this expenditure 
This method of reasoning is equally applicable to everything 
produced except that which is absolutely needed to maintain life; 
tobacco, furniture, jewelry, clothing in excess of the needs of 
bodily protection, should be included in the same category. This 
specious reasoning ignores the fact that the value of a product 
does not depend upon its ultimate disposition or vital necessity 
alone, and fails to take into account the influence of a product in 
the development of an industry which necessitates the use of raw 
materials, of tools and machinery, and the employment of thou 
sands of men. For example, the closing down of the Krupp 


works would prove an enormous financial loss to Germany, since 
this would not only throw out of employment thousands of men 
for whom there would be no“place in the already crowded field of 
labor, but would reduce the output of the raw material of mines, 
ind the various factories which now supply the machinery and 
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many other things used in the manufacture of the Krupp products 
The reproach of waste is applied by the pacifist to an instrument 
of war as to something not needed for the maintenance of life 
but as shown this application of the term is a narrow one; for it 
may be extended with equal justice to anything not essential to 
life, or needed to assist in the production of such essential; 
Moreover, this conception of economics is false, for it is evident 
that the production of any article, whether it be a cannon, a ship 
of war, machinery, or what not, that causes the employment o{ 
labor, the use of raw products, the growth of manufacturing and 
commerce, or the development of the wealth of a nation cannot 
be considered as a waste. 

More than this, it can be shown that even the actual waste o| 
war is relative. While it is true that actual destruction of prop 
erty and an immense expenditure of public funds are incident to 
the waging of war, it is believed that this is more than compen 
sated for by the development which takes place through increase in 
manufactures needed to supply increased demands, the devising 
of mechanical contrivances for war ends which later are adapted 
to peace needs, and the increased employment of labor due 
to war’s demands. The North in the Civil War, Germany in th 
Franco-Prussian War, Italy in her war for unity, are all exam 
ples of the commercial growth of nations as a result of war. Had 
it not been for the “Merrimac” and “Monitor,” our merchant 
vessels might still be of wood, but the ingenuity of man was 
taxed to devise protection, and the modern vessel of steel is the 
result. 

When we speak of the horrors of war, we think only of imme 
diate death and suffering. We cannot look ahead, and forget 
that the future will be governed by the same laws that have con 
trolled in the past, and which may be counted upon for simila: 
future performance. The great Civil War in England was 
productive of suffering, but the result was representative gov 
ernment, security of life and property, and the basis of that 
commercial prosperity which long placed England at the head of 
the nations of the world. The wars of the French Revolution 
were bloody and merciless, but as a result a degraded, poverty 
stricken race of serfs developed into a free and prosperous 
people. Our Civil War removed the blot of slavery from our 
land, and at its close we had entered upon an era of unexampled 
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prosperity and development. The Franco-Prussian War on one 
hand consolidated a group of petty states into a nation which 
has become one of the greatest in the world, and for the other 
and defeated state it has brought representative government, 
purity of administration, and a concentrated effort on part of 
its people which not only quickly removed a burden of debt, but 
has increased enormously its wealth and resources. 

War is the result of a condition for which war is the only 
remedy. The condition is due to natural causes, and to it nations 
are predestined. It behooves, then, those that desire to live to 
make the needful preparation, so that when interests clash and 
development is threatened, they may be ready to assert their 
right to exist. 

With those who seek to avert war we have no quarrel, but 
believing that life is a conflict, a struggle in which the unprepared 
must fall, we take issue with the pacifist who teaches that 
unarmed helplessness will accomplish the desired end. Rather 
are we sure that a people who subscribe to that unpatriotic creed 
will fall a ready prey to more virile nations, for such a people 
will have failed to prepare themselves for the highest privilege 
which can fall to the citizen of any free state—the right to defend 
home and country. 


C 
STATISTICS. 


UR good friend, the editor of Our Dumb Animals, is fond 
() of interpolating among his helpful editorials on the pre 
vention of cruelty to animals an occasional remark on militarism 
as it appears to him. A recent issue of this interesting publica 
tion which monthly reaches our desk contains the following: 


WASTE AND WAR. 


It was recently stated in Boston by a public lecturer who 
seemed to have official figures to support his statements, that 
militarism in this country costs as much every year as would 
build and equip a new Harvard University every three weeks, 
that the cost of the Civil War would provide a $1700 bungalow 
and furnish it with $400 worth of furniture for every man, 
woman, and child in the land. 

When 60 per cent. of the nation’s revenue goes to maintain an 
army and navy, no wonder we hear of the high cost of living. Ail 
honor to Mr. Bryan and others like him who are dreamers 
enough to imagine that nations are not wholly fools and may yet 
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be persuaded to enter into some sort of agreement that will ma 
possible a vast reduction in the amounts now wasted of 
people’s hard-earned money 


It might with equal force be said that the amount of mo 
annually spent by Harvard University in higher education wo 
be sufficient to furnish so many million glasses of beer to thir 
individuals throughout the country, or a safety razor to ev 
male citizen and a bottle of cologne to every woman in 
United States at regularly recurring intervals. The fallacy 
the argument, of course, lies in the fact that no such use wot 
be made of the money that now goes for education, or of t 
which is annually expended in the best and most effective p: 
ventive of war, an adequate force to maintain peace. 

We believe it was Elbert Hubbard who said: “I do not « 
who furnishes the facts, as long as I can supply the statisti 
The great and overmastering fact remains that it is onl) 
strong and virile nations that survive, those that maintain pea 
by being prepared for war. 

We commend to the editor of Our Dumb Animals a thoug 
taken from “The 20th Century American” by H. Perry Robin 
of the London Times: 

And what the building of the Empire and the keeping of 
have done for Englishmen, the Civil War did in large measur 
for the Americans. Even the struggle with their own wilder 
might not have sufficed to keep the people hard and sound 
heart and limb through a century of peace and growing prosperit 
The Civil War is already beginning to slip into the farther reac! 
of the people’s memory ; but twenty-five years ago the echoes 
the guns had hardly died away—the minds of the people we: 
still inspired. It was an awful, and a splendid, experience f 
the Nation. 
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into Special Evening Dress. 
Send for Officers Catalog No. 340A 


The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. 


CINCINNATI 
High-Cless Uniform and Cap Makers 





Please mention the Inrantry Journnat when writing adveftisers. 








National Divisional Pistol Matches 
Will be Shot this year with 


OLT 


Automatic Pistol Covsiiiiinan aa 


SPECIFICATIONS : 


CAPACITY OF MAGAZINE, 7 Shots LENGTH OVER ALL, 8% Inches 
LENGTH OF BARREL, 5 Inches only WEIGHT, 39 Ounces 
FINISH, Full Blue with Checked Walnut’ Stocks 


CARTRIDGES: Caliber .45 U.S. Government, 230 grain bullet 
Caliber .45 Colt Automatic 200 grain bullet 


(Both rimless; smokeless powder; full jacketed bullet) 


EVERY OFFICER SHOULD SEND FOR A COPY OF NEW INSTRUCTION 
BOOKLET M-50 FOR THIS ARM 


Colt’s wintvacruune co. Hartford, Conn. 
BRAND NEW PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


For Army Use—Weighs Only 4; Lbs. 


DOES WORK EQUAL TO $100 MACHINES 
BENNETT $18 Typewriter is a wonder. All important improve- 
ments. Writing visible, standard keyboard (84 characters). Slips 
in grip or pack saddle. Write on train, at home, in field. Durable, 
efficient Rapid, neat work. Makes carbons, Sold on money back unless satisfied 
guarantee. Can send Parcel Post. Ask for catalng. Splendid chance for egents 


T TYPEWRITER CO., 1301 Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 








JACOB REED’S SONS 


Makers of 


High Grade Uniforms 


and Manufacturers of Standard 
Equipment for Officers 
of the Army 


WASHINGTON OrFice: 754 FIFTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
ANDREW H. CANNON, Representative 


JACOB REED’S SONS, Philadelphia 








ae 
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East Lansinu, M 
February 
Leepy Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
GENTLEMEN :—Allow me to compliment you 
quality and workmanship, the excellent material, 
tone and volume of your drums 
The drums which we purchased from you are exa 
band wanted and needed here. We selected these 
number of samples which had been submitted by 
firms. We found your drums superior, in every 
others submitted 
I also desire to say that your courteous treatm: 
ting the sample is appreciated, not only by me, but | 
mers. It gave them a chance to select a drum whic! 
the hard knocks incident to college use 
Yours very truly, 
J. B. Dela 


ist Lieut., 7th Infantry 


In almost all instances, where quality is demanded, our drums are the ones s 


THE REASON WHY 


The shells are made from quarter-inch, steam-bent wood and are reinforced by two i: 
they are hand-polished and finished in the natural wood color Each drum is equipp« 
improved thumb-screw rods, which permit quick and even-tensioning of the heads; the sna 
ight, and every drum has that clear, snappy vibration that is not equaled by other makes 


Write for complete new_ Catalog “‘ G' 


LEEDY MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





“LET US MAKE YOUR . 4 
CIVILIAN CLOTHES” Carlos, Fernandez & 


Our tailoring will reflect your personality and Company 


give you poise and dash. All garments are 
tailored to your individual measure and are 121-3 East 24th Street 
guaranteed to fit perfectly. 

All wool worsteds and the highest quality NEW YORK 
trimmings, fit, workmanship and_ finish. 


There’s a representative at your post—If not Sole Distributors in the United States 
have your Post Tailor write for samples and f he f 
measuring blanks to or the famous 


THE STORRS-SCHAEFER CO. GERMINAL FACTORY PRODUCTS 


“Pine Tailors to the Trade” " . 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. of Cigars and Cigarettes 





Four FACTORIES NEW YORK SALESROOMS 
Ss ph 103 FIFTH AVEXUE 
. a § . 
tores FREEHOLD, N. J 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Choice Meats SIGMUND EISNER 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Sausage 
Manufacturer of 


CLOTHING, UNIFORMS 
AUTO CLOTHING, BATH ROBES 


Main Store and Office 
942 Monument Street, Newport, Ky. 
Phones, South 2957-116" 


ees 7th & Patterson Sts.,N swport, S.2649Y 


Stores 


4th & Columbia Sts., }ewport, 9.1377Y RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


1048 Madison Ave., Covington, 8. 3644 











Please mention. the Invantary Jovuswat. when. writing advertisers. 











A can of tale powder in your 
spare kit—5 ounces—but worth 
the entire seven pounds in 
added comfort during a hike. 


COLGATE’S 


TALC POWDER 


With i the right propor- 
tion of Boric acid and other 
sanative ingredients to 
make it absolutely safe 
™ —Use it after shaving 
=» —Good for sunburn 
Ya. —Dusted onthe body it keeps 


the rasp of a flannel shirt 
from becoming irritating 


Dust it over abrasions or 
saddle scrapes 


© —Sift it into your shoes be- 
‘ fore moving out 


Prepared in 8 perfumes——and unscented 


COLGATE & CO., 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, lasting, refined 
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An interesting and thorough lllustrating the fundamentaj 
discussion of marches, ad- principles of minor tactics hy 
vane: and rear guards, the applicatory method of 
combats, outposts, and instruction so successflly 
other ordinary opera- employed at the Amny 


tions of small com- THIRD EDITION Service Schools a 


mands of Infantry Fort Leaven. 
andCavalry. worth, Kansas 


TACTICAL 
PRINCIPLES 
AND 





PROBLEMS 


By Captain M. E. HANNA, General Staff 


Formerly Instructor, Department of Military Art, Army Service Schools 


Beautifully printed on good paper, in large clear type, and bound in cloth. 
453 pages, 2 maps in colors, and 3 cuts. 


General Agents: The U. S. Infantry Association, 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


A book that . A six months 
should be pur- Price, $2.50, Post- course of tactical 
chased without de- . instruction, that 
lay by all officersof the paid may be followed with 
Regular Army and Mili- great benefit by the 
tia who are beginning the student who is compelled 
study of tactics, for whom to work without the as- 
it has been specially written. sistance of an _ instructor. 














(jharlottesville (Doolen (Mills 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Uniform Cloths 
In SKY and DARK BLUE SHADES 


FOR ARMY, NAVY AND OTHER UNIFORM PURPOSES 


And the largest assortment and best quality 


CADET GRAYS 


Including those used at the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point and other leading Military Schools of the country 








THE “ONLIWON” ESTABLISHED 1857 
<a It Stops Waste ANDREW ALEX AN DER 
Toilet Paper Container Sixth Avenue 


NEW YORK 





The “Onliwon” is a closed cabinet : 
shich can only be opened by the desie- Accounts opened and goods sent 
nated person. It holds 1,000 to 3,000 to all parts of the world 
sheets at one time (more than three 


times as many as any other) and auto- , R j D } fe G 
matically delivers the paper, two sheets 
ata time. This means economy, for it’s B oO @) T SS 
tasy. to use, but a trouble to waste. 

It is neat, Largest Stock in New York 
compact and 
takes very little Style 

of 
om. Nickel 781 Best quality right and 
plated, edges left leg pattern 


and corners narrow toe and flat 


forepart; black 
rounded. French calf or tan 
Russia calf__..$15 


766 Regulation style, tan 
Sole Manufacturers Russia and black 


A.P.W.PAPER CO. waxed calf 
ALBANY, N.Y., U.S.A. 














Do you use the A. P. W. 
PAPER TOWELS? 








Please mention the Inrantry Journal, when writing advertisers 











E. A. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


Makers of the Finest Uniforms and 
Equipments for Officers of the Army 





TRY ONE OF OUR NEW BAMBOO-FRAME CAPS 


434-440 Sourn WasasH AVENUE 


Opposite the Auditorium 


CHICAGO 





“One of the most important con- 
aca to the literature of the Civil 
Army and Navy Register. 


BULL RUN 


ITS STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


“An extremely interesting con- 
tribution to the history of the 
Civil War. It is the fruit of a 
careful and painstaking study of 
all the reports and official records 
relating to the battle and of per 
sonal survey of the ground over 
which the contending armies 
moved; and it is written with a 
clearness and fulness of detail 
which make it perfectlv intelligibl 
to any civilian reader .. . the 
narrative is likely to remain the 
last word regarding the initial en- 
gagement of the Civil War 
Numerous maps make it possible 
for the reader to follow closely all 
the movements described.”—Liv- 
ing Age. 


With maps, $2.50 net, Postage extra 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


The Blickensderfer 


ALUMINUM TYPEWRITER 


Improved Medel No. 6 


Built of Aluminum and Steel. Smal! and 
compact. Weighs only 5 pounds. as inter 
changeable type, permitting use of different 
styles or languages on the same machine. Can 
be carried in the corner of your bag. Upto 
date in every particular and very durable 

It more than doubles your ability to get out 
neat, legible reports, make records, end attend 
to correspondence, beside keeping copy for f 
ture reference. 

Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal 
keyboard. 

he only typewriter which stood the severe 
test given by the British Government for use 
of the Army in India. 


Send for Catalogue A 113 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO. Stamford, Conn 








HENRY V. ALLIEN & C0. 


Successors to 


Horstmann Bros. & Allien 


Makers of Army Equipments 


“ That have stood the test since 1816" 





734 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





E. B. SUDBURY & C0. 


English Wool and Fabric 


Hosiery and Gloves 


Manulacturers of the Celebrated 
“Castle Gate” and “Bulcan Heel 
and oe” Hosiery 


Also United States Army and Navy 
Contractors 


343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PACTORY—Ilkeston, Derbyshire 
WAREHOU SE—Nottingham, England 





Please mention the Inranrey Jovewat when writing advertisers. 

















p James McCutcheon & Co. 


MPORTERS and Retailers of Fine Table Linens, Bed 
Linens, Towels, Bed Coverings, French and Domestic Lin- 
gerie and Corsets, Ladies’ Outer Garments, Washable Dress 
Registered Goods, Ladies’ Hosiery, Neckwear, Veilings, Etc. Pure Linen 
Trade-Mark a - ° 
Handkerchiefs a Specialty. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


Frth AvENUE, 33p AND 34TH STREETS New York 





— 





—— 


Gurley Levels Pen That ic 
are universally preferred by 


American engineers on account Always Clean 


- ility o 7OU_ will enjoy carrying 
of their accuracy, stability and tute Pon en 


permanency of adjustment. wont smear your fingers 
: “ q That's because the law of 
The y are made in five S1Zes, capillary attraction « lears the 


inkfeed of ink. 
with telescopes 22, 20, 18, 15 


I 
and 6% inches in length, and 
at prices ranging from $115 to Lucky CURVE 
$50. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


, The Lucky Curve drain 
i back the ink into the reser 
voir and keeps the pen clear 


mo and always ready for ir 
stant use 





Easy Writing 


New SeEcr-Ficcine 
PARKER Fountain Pen 
The Self-Filler with a 
perfectly mooth barrel 
, , ‘ umps bur nps or pr 
Write for our illustrated catalog tions. Fills itself at an 
= VET , > inkwell in two second 
W.&L. E. GURLEY sTROY,N.Y. when you ‘pre the but 
Makers of Good Instruments Since 1845 ton.” 
Branch Factory: SEATTLE, WASH. 


No. 376 Engineers 18-inch Y Level 
Price complete, $110 


Parker Jack Knire 
Sarety Fountain Pen 




















‘ 


Handiest of all pens. Y 
can carry it upside down, 
rightside up, or any 
pocket, or in a handbag 
or purse, without danger of 
leaking 


— . See A Parxer DEALer 
THE BURTON-PIERCE Co. 

Dealers everywhere. Over 
200 styles—Standard, Self 
UNIFORMS Filling, Jack Knife Safety, 

L at $2.50, $3, $4, $5, and u; 
If you can't find a dealer 
write for catalog 


FOR 
PARKER PEN CO. 
U.S.A. Officers, Military Schools, nah tenets Oe 


Regimental Bands, Ete. You are cordiaily invited to 
vistt our New Y ork retail store 

~ in the big Woolworth Build- 
DEPT A, ate al tad ing, and see every style of 


692 Broadway, Saw Yooh City Safety Parker Pen we manufacture. 





BOSTON NEW YORK 
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—s~—1| New 250-Page 
Band Catalog 


Write today for the big new Band Catalog, 250 
pages, 788 illustrations, 67 color plates, 


Sent to you absolutely free and prepaid. No obligations of any 
Shows you all kinds of musical instruments. 


kind. 





manufacturer prices. 








Your choice of 


Sree trial 


On this great special offer we aye now making you can get your choice of any of these 
exquisite instruments shipped to you for a free trial. 
rock-bottom, direct-from-the-manufacturer’s price at the rate of only a few cents a day. 


Easy Payments 


ments. 


Do not delay an instant. 
making. The big new catalog explains. 


No obligations in getting the catalog. Write today, 


2561 instruments sent on Wu RLI I Zz ER 


200 years of instrument making 


Yes, you may pay for any of the superbinstruments at the rate 
of only a few cents a day. 
Pick out just the instrument you want. 
keep it, pay only a small deposit—take your time about the balance. 


Write Today for Big, New Band Book 


Find out about the great special offers that we are now 
Write for it today. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


FREE 





2561 articles described. 






Direct from the 






the-manufacturer's price, 





If you decide to buy pay only the 






Generous allowance for old instru- 
Get it on free,trial. If you decide to 






It’s free—absolutely free. 






East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dept. 7191 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








THE GUARANTEE 


of reliability in electrical 
apparatus is this 


—_ Trade OR Mark 


of the largest electrical 
manufacturer in the world 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Genera! Office, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in 58 Cities 4359 





MONT ROUGE 


The Finest Wines 
Produced in California 





VINEYARD, LIVERMORE VALLEY 


CHAUCHE & BON, Proprietors 


319-321 Battery St., San Francisco 











GOOD JUDGES OF TOBACCO ASK FOR 


WALKER’S Pure Leaf Twist 


Manufactured by 
I. L. WALKER TOBACCO CO. 
COVINGTON, KY. 








EBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Catering directly to the members of 
both branches of the service. Literally 
a new house throughout—modern in 
every appointment. 
Amcrican Plan—$3 to $6 per day 
European Plan—$1.50 to $4 per day 


G. F. SCHUTT, Prop. R. G. BURKE, Mer. 





Please mention the Inrantry Journat when writing advertisers 


























Every known 
musical instrument at the San 
RR very direct -from- 
—— 
















THE PRODENTAL 
_  — 


Every Brush Guaranteed 


JOHN ROTHSCHILD & Co. 


Distributors 


San Francisco New York 


Bremerton, Wash. 


Manila, P. I. 





— 
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Ws 


4 
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Our Service to Retired 


Army Officers 


4 Retired Army Officers may assign 
their pay checks to the Union Trust 
Co. for credit in a checking account. 


§ This plan enables them to have their 
funds available immediately at the 
beginning of the month instead of being 
obliged to wait to settle their finan- 
cial affairs until their pay checks are 
received—a delay of five or six days. 


{Small as well as large checking 
accounts are received by the Union 


Trust Company and 2% interest paid 
thereon. 3% interest paid on Savings. 


SEND FOR ASSIGNMENT 
BLANK 


Union Trust Compan 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
§. W. Cor. 15th and H Sts., N. W. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,300,000.00 








THE NAME 


U. S. Specialty Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
On any article is an absolute 


GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
TO THE PURCHASER 


Our goods are displayed at all Exchanges 


Try Our Safety Razors 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Highland Falls, N. Y. 


(UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY) 


@ A good, sound and ac- 
commodating bank. Has 
accounts with U. S. Army 
Officers all over the United 
States and foreign posses- 
sions. 


Savings Department Pays 


4 % Interest 


RESOURCES OVER $450,000 
Correspondence Invited 





Please mention the Inrantry Journat when writing advertisers 











=, Waittemores -- 


Quality 2 
| Shoe Polishes 


“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form with sponge) quickly cleans and whitens dirty <¢ 
10c. & 25c. 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens BUCK, NUBUCK, SUEDE, and CANVAS SHOES 
white cakes packed in zinc boxes, with sponge, 10c In handsome, /arge aluminum 
sponge, 25c 

“SUPERB.” A waterproof paste polish for ali kinds of black shoes. Contains oils a 
polish and preserve the leather. Boxes open with a key, 10c. “DANDY” Russet Paste 


“GILT EDGE.” The only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively contains oil. Blac! 
ishes Ladies’ and Children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. “FRENCH GLO 


“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing all kinds of russet or +t 
“STAR” size 10¢ 


an 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR EXPORT. 
For Sale at Post Exchanges, Commissary Stores, and Ship Canteens 


PRINTING 


—On a Large Scale 


—At Small Prices 











Wt do the Big Printing Jobs in Washington 
because we do the work quicker and 
cheaper than the outside firms. We do the 


“little” printing jobs as cheap in proportion 
as big jobs. All we ask is an opportunity to 
“show” you. Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS 


J. E. JENKS 0. T. WRIGHT 
President V-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


C. H. RIDENOUR Printers D. $. WHITE 


Treasurer Assistant Manager 


511 Eleventh Street WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“Tl Souvenir GRESTA BLANCA Vintages 


ety 


“THE STANDARD WINES OF CALIFORNIA”’ 












Known and used by Army, Navp and discriminating people 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
WETMORE BOWEN CO. ELMER DE PUE, Agi. B. E. VEATCH, Agt. 
42 Davis Street 10 West 33d Street 69 East So. Water St. 





/AILWAUKEE BREWERY 
OF SAN FRANCISC 


- y 


GUARANTEED BY MILWAUKEE BREWERY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
UNDER THE PURE FOOD AND ORUGS ACT JUNE 30. 1806 


Sold exclusively in Post Exchanges Presidio San Francisco and 
Presidio of Monterey and in other Post Exchanges 
about San Francisco Bay 








OLD VAN SYCLE RYE 


a HIGH GRADE WHISKEY—OLD AND MELLOW 


SIE OTT EE ee eee TEE $ 5.00 

Ah Cia c's oy b-0.0 6-0 66008 68) 90.8 Bae 13.50 

rr Se tc et eee ene shee peceeeses 4.75 
\bsolutely pure, delightfully smooth, and every drop uniformly good. Your 


mohey will be promptly refunded if this whiskey is not perfectly satisfactory 
\ll orders shipped same day received by prepaid express 


LH. OPPENHEIM CO. '°'>.c"'scx"soo” CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
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A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Are the Largest Manufacturers in 
the World of 


OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR ALL ATHLETIC SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 

Boston Philadelphia Washington 

Kansas City Seattle Los Angeles 
Dallas New Orleans 


MERIT 
POPULARITY 


HAVE PLACED 


Rion (ol/ars 


in Americe 


Kon flirts 


IN ALL 


POST EXCHANGE | 


STORES 


United Shirt & Collar Co. 
Pocono Building, 229 4th Ave., N. Y. City 











The West Point Route 


A.& W.P.R.R.Co. The W. Ry. of Ala. 








California, Texas, Mexico 
and the West 


CHEAPEST RATES 


3--Trains Daily--3 


Write for rates and 
full information 


J. P. BILLUPS, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








Atlanta, Ga. | 


The South's finest and 
most modern hotel 


Conducted upon the most liberal basis as to room 
and cafe charges. 

Most beautiful cafe, Rathskeller and private dining 
roooms in the sout 


The patronage of Army officers especially solicited 








F. J. HEIBERGER & SONS 


Incorporated 


Merchant Tailors 
Army Uniforms 


1419 F STREET NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Phone Main 1418 





Please mention the Inrawrry Journat when writing advertisers. 
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GOERZ 
Army and Navy 
BINOCULARS 


Possess remarkable Durability, 
Brilliancy, Covering Power, Con- 
venience and Resistance to all 
Weather Conditions. Sold only 
to persons connected with the 
U. S. Army and Navy at special 
low prices. Catalog with full 
particulars upon request. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
323 E. 34th Street, New York 








IT 








Recognized Throughout 
the Service as the 


Standard of Quality 








} 


Uniforms and 
Equipments 


Write for Catalog and Samples 
of Cloth 


FRESH BY EXPRESS 


—_ 


Delicious Candies 


Made in New York and Atlanta 
Direct Shipment to All Points 


THE NUNNALLY CO. Atlanta, Ga 











IT IS QUALITY THAT COUNTS 


FOSS-SCHNEIDER 
BREWING COMPANY 


mmm INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


IT 18 QUALITY THAT COUNTS 





























It will prevent Shock from 
Gun Fire or loud noise. Ex- 
cludes wind, dust or water and 
prevents disease and deaf- 
ness from the above causes 


$1.00 Pair 
With neat Aluminum Pocket 
Case, postpaid 


J. A. R. Elliott, p. 0. Box 201, New York 





Please mention the Inrantay Journat when writing advertisers. 

















CGureneile Proof 


OFFICERS’ 


SERVICE: 
CAPS 


Of Unmatchable 
“Lilley” 


Construction 


Made of imported and of domestic olive drab 


cravenetted serge 


Sent on Approval 


The M.C. LILLEY & CO., Columbus, Ohio 


MILITARY OUTFITTERS 








EDWARD TILDEN, President 
T. P. KIDD, Treas. & Gen. Mar. 


{ 3832 ) 
TELEPHONES (1747' CHELSEA 
(17485 


Metropolitan 
Hotel Supply Co. 


HOTEL, STEAMSHIP & 
RESTAURANT 
SUPPLIES 


Beef, Mutton, Lamb, Poultry, 
Game, Tongues, Hams, Bacon, 
Lard, Etc. 


432 West 14th Cor. Washington Street 


1 Block West of 8th Ave. Elevated Station 


NEW YORK 





Used by Uncle Sam’s Expert Riflemen 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder Solvent 
No. 9 


Trade Mark Registered 





For Cleaning High Power (Spring- 
field) Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 
and Firearms of All Kinds 


A compound that will remove the re 
high power powder, including Bla 
It will prevent Rusting and Pitt 
climate. 
This compound will neutralize any residue and 
metal fouling and leading that ma 
the barrel after cleaning. 
No. 9 is the only Rifle cleaning solv 
remove Rust, Metal Fouling and L« 
For cleaning .22 cal. Rifles and Re 
ing them in good condition, it ha 
Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 is endors« 
most prominent riflemen of America 
Used by the U. S. Rifle Teams and 
Ayres, Argentine. 
No rifleman or Quartermaster’s Department should 
be without it. 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Good 
Dealers, and at Post Pxchanges 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Sole Manufacturer 
1741 N. Darien St. PHILADELPHIA 





Please mention the Inrantay Jounwat when writing advertisers. 

















F you need any 
book on any sub- 
ject, you should first 
write to us. When 


| 


you think of book 
you should think ol 
our Book Departme 


The United States Infantry 


Associat 


Union Trust Building, Washington, D 


LOT) 
































Mexico—Mexico—Mexico 


What You Should Know About 
Our Neighbor to the South 








The character of its people; 
their customs, and ideas; 
its geography and history;.. 
in particular, the histary of our 
own war with that country. 


Where That Information 
Can Be Found 


Guide to Mexico—7erry ; . Price $2.50 
In our opinion the best book on the subject in print 








The Coming ‘Mexico—Goodrich . Price $1.50 


United States and Mexico 1821-1848— 
Rives ‘ e Price $8.00 
War With Mexico—Ladd , Price $1.25 


War Map of Mexico—Rand McNally _ Price 15c 








FOR SALE BY 


The United States Infantry Association 
Washington, D. C. 





